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FOREWORD 



Teacher education today is in an unprecedented state of ferment Barelv 
JrnnJf.nf! J^'''"?' ^Ist century. the future, direct on'of ihis* "^ 

^'"^^ confusion. Higher education insti- 
tutions, teacher organizations, and state departments of education are 
engaged in efforts t;o reduce that confusion by seeking answers tS basic 

KprclZi h"'''?'' ""IV *° more .effertive programs of educat on 
personnel development. The crucial issues atf stake: Who shall control thP 
preparation Of education personnef for tomorrow's schoo s? And ^^shlll 
defemine the continuing staff development prioriti«s--needs to be m^t 
meJhallisSl? ^^^^ progra^ms, delivery systems, and quality control ' 
' The results of a number of well -conceived cooperative efforts'in , 
me v'tn't'.''°" across the country suggest that'such approac e re , 
ll^rl^.JSc T?. P^°J"^tive in the long run than a reliance on unilateral" 
approaches. College-based teacher educators-so frequently stereotyped as- 
armchair experts--are beginning to recognize that they do norhavrall the 
.??t?nnf;/"^'''J"^''V''^'"9 "'"'"'^^^ beneficial partnerships wuX p^ac- 
Ji^M^n reaffirmed their professional standing, are 

seeking self-renewal beyond their immediate peer group, state depl^t- 
ments of education, real izing they cannot effectively carry out'theif 

- .TE?"''''J\*^'' unilaterally, are creating mechanisms to involve other • 
sections of the education profession. .mvuive oiiner 

. A IJ"^ this publication, for establishing, maintaining 

and strengthening linkages: between schools and higher education ^' 
. institutions, between. state departments of education and other sectors of 
the profession, between preservicg and inservice education programs be- 
tweeyxtheory and practice, 'between knowledge producers and diSnkors 

■ fb u "?ulu f n"Jds'- I!!"^ J!' recurrent emphasis on'mut^^^ d^'i'Tlontking 
about future needs m education personn*Mevelopment, and about the roles 
and responsibilities of teacher educators in the coming years. 
- Who will be the trainers of tomorrow's teachers? Where will those 

tSf f n ^"^^"^^^^^^ teacher ei atSr in ' . 

ItllZ lT^l^' ^"^T^ Answering these questions is essentia? before Sew 
teacher education pi<ograms can be designed, b/fore financial arid human re- 
•aSamL"" be-real ocated, before teacher educators- with the nece faJy ■ ^ 
3mI Jh! n"!2 '^e.selected and pcepared. Finding the best answers wil/en- 
able the profession to act with forethought rather than react defens vel J 
-KrnL-" te^^fier. preparation. depend on imaginative foVecasting. S of; 
alternative future^ ej^^olated frdm accumulated knowledge. By dSib 
ing "emerging roles foV teacher educators, the authors of thisfpublica- ^ 
tie dS inn that their predictions rely on the lessons of 

litl i ? o'^i^rvations of present trends. Eacti chapter approaches 

these emerging roles from a different perspective.' <»P''er. approaches , 

.. In Chapter' I, Karl Massanari sets the -social and poliltical context - 
crelt"iv^^tv?z?^g: ^"d provides'a cata^^s't "for • 

ionof"J^^5*®M^' "^^^^"^ ^* Drummond analyzes internal"' problems in col- • 
l^es of education. ^then turns a visionary eye to 16 potential roTes for 
the I college-based '.teacher edupator. , H"<.c,itiai roies ror 

two vL^^S^^w^"^^''^;'''1\"°"'.^" essence of his .work in a 

two-year project with school-based teach.er educators, and sets forth his 
observations about their developing roles in nine theses. " 



In Chapter IV, Massanari draws implication's, for the various >actors in 
the education arena*, of issues which v^ill have a direct or indirect bearing 
on decision making aboutWuture roles for teacher educators. 

In incorporating within this publication the critiqtfel of Roy Edelfelt, 
respected spokesman for the teacher organization viewpoint of profes- 
sional, development, the authors have added another dimension to provoke 
(reader thought and reaction to the scenarios they have erjvisioned. 

The American AssofeiStion of Colleges for Teacher Education, as the^ 
principal agency, representing higher education institutions charged with 
teacher education, and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, in its 
capacity as a repository for information at the service of the education 
profession, have cooperated in the generation, publication, and dissemin- 
ation of this publication. Comments and reactions from readers are 
welcomed. v • . ' 
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' ^ , Chapter I • ^ * 

CHANGING CONDITIONS AMD PERSPECTIVES ABOUT THEM 
Karl Maeeanavi • - [ ' 

% The commissioning of this monograph is a recognition that, as a result 
of -majott-changes occurring irv society and edufcation, some of the roles 
peoRjle will play in teacher education tbmorrow will be different from' those 
of today The changes which have impact on the education of teachers are 
both planned and unpinned. Some. are rodted in societal conditions which 
.Impinge upon education generally; others reflect developments within the 
profession itself. This arena of Change— occurring at an accelerating "** 
rate— provides the context for this monograph. 

\ , • 

^ THE GONT^XTI '• 

Societal Conditions , ' . , . 

' ■ ' y * 
A number/Cf societal issues serve as a backdrop fbr the' continuing 
drama in edifcation. They help to shape attitudes toward schools as social 
institutions 4nd the extent to which the public is willing to support them; 
they influence expectation levels of parents warding what the purposes of 
schools should be and what schools, should accomDlish; they have a bearing 
on the nature of school curricula, the qualifications of education 
personnel who work in them, jind .the kinds of pr.eparatfon programs needed 
for professional khool personnel; and they help to shape attitudes of 
pupils toward schools and the worthwhil6ness of education. 

The consequences for education of some of these issues are .implicit and 
must be infer red j<*others have more explicit and obvious- implications'. 
Among the former are: ^ ^ ■= 

% 1. Growing distrust of established organizations and institutions, 
especially those associated with federal ahd state governments 
2.. Continuing centralization of power at the state and federal levels*? 
3. Increasing reliance on the law and the legal -profession for 

defining and judging appropriate human 'behavior, with -corresponding- 
. decreasing reliance on ethics and common sense' (decency) in 
- "resolving minor disputes ; . 

"4. More anxiety about personal security as a result of the burgeoning 
of viol eat and organized crime 

5. A growing realization that the world' s naturaj re^urces are 
.limited and that economic, growth maV not- be automatically 

benef.jcial. 

6. Increased concern about energy\shortages and the pollution of air, 
water, and food • , , 

7. More anxiety about inflation and' unempVoyment . 

8. turning toward philosophical and reHgious movilments which focus 
attention arid activity inwardly— to c'ope with "the world by > 
reflecting on it rather th^n by trying to change It. 

1 The ideas included in the Context section wen? generated through 
/^interaction among the threte aut)iors of t|^i s/lfionograph^ 



^ Among Ihe issues with'a more obvioljs ^relationship to education are:>- 

}. Unrentitting pr$ssure-to equalize educational opportunities among 
socioecphomic/racial^ subgroups- in society and. between the sexes 
2. "^Continuing and sometimes increased expectation that schools as 
• sociaT Sinstitutions should cure a^variety of social ills (through, 
for example, alcohol/drug education, driver/safety education, sex 
^ education) ^ . . » • 

3^ Increasing demand on the part of parents and t.Ke public for 

' "acfco^ntabiVity" regarding educational outcomes ^ , ^ 

4. Growing ^oncern that something needs to be done 'about the' 
disintegration of moral values 

5. Heightened awareness that we are living in' one world an3 that there 
is an erosion of personal inrtegri-ty, excellence, and' pride in ' 
dOTf^g things well j 

6. Pervasive feelings of helplessness— that the individual has .little 
ability to influence or redirect the future of his on her qwn life 
space. . . ' ,1 



Conditions in Education and Teacher Education » ^ 

Wjthin the education establishme,nt, a number of forces and conditions--' 
many of which* emerged durina the 1970s-<;are impinging- on the future'of 
teacher education. They will • influence the kinds, of professionals needed 
in schools as well as the kinds of Uacher educators needed to prepare 
those professionals; they will have |^n impact on both pre--and inservice 
.education of professional <i)ersohnel iji. schodfs. 

The number of chiWfen entering public schools has 'declined as a con- ' 
sequence of a dfcrej*se in birth rate.' The reduced enrollment has been-o 
moving through the^lementary school's on a yearly basis and is now begin- 
ning to be felt yfn 'the secondary schools. In appVoximately four years, > , 
^enrollments in fiigher education likely will bej falling, as well. 

Declining enrollments inthe publiq schools along with the graduation 
of record number^ of teacher education student? from colleges and univer- 
sities caused a sudden change in the supply apd dfemanfl for teachersX With 
elementary teaching faculties being n^ced and more new teachers available 
as well, it became untenable for districts to employ less than fully pre- 
pared teachers. The elimination of the teacher shortage has resulted in 
less teacher turnever in employment alpd Has produced, almost for the first 
^ time- in the history of this country, a stable teaching force. These teach- 
ers^ holding reguUr.or standard certification* ha^ve nq statutory require- 
ment to return to the college campus for further graduate ..study., , 

Folic/ makers came to the jfeali'zation that, with thejnajority of ' 
classroom teachers fully certirled and tenured, further iiIiprovemen,t in 
American schools would have to depend on the' teachers and principals who 
are»already in the Schools. Thus, many state leji statures began passing 
' laws-which, (a) attempted to define mi/iimum outcomes for schooling -^trying 
to make schools an^ teachers accountable for achieving predefined oQtconies, 
and (b) provi'ded funds for inservice education in support of ^he tnandated 
outcomes. * ' . ' • ^ . ' . 

The movement to mandate outcomes and the ways pupils will be taught can 
be illustrated at the federal' level by the>ass^ of tfie Education of All 



Handicapped Children Act (PL 94-1424- which requires that the individual 
■needs of children be assessed, recorded, and charted, arid that a ' 
. diagnostic-prescriptive mode of instruction for each handicapped pupil be 
applied. -Similarly, several states, have passed laws specifying "minimum 
ccmpetency standards in the basic skills (reading, mathematics, cdnsumer 
knowledge) for t+ie various grade levels^ and particularly for high school 
graduatron. • •'='.• 

^ The mandating of outcomes led state legislatures to suppirt inservice ' 
education for the t.eachers being affected. I»^ome states, specific cate- 
gorical funds on a per pupil basis are now provided to school districts for 
inservice education. In many statfes, requirements for districts "to develop 
annual inservice plans to meet. state mandates'are included in "accountabil- 
ity legislation. It became clear that if the states Were mandating inser- " 
vice education and providing a major .share of the resources being used in 
local districts for inservice education, they should devise some way to 
influenc-e, monitor, or'coijfrol the nature and quality of the inservice 'edu- - 
cation being provided. Since the norms and traditions of high^er education ' 
generally have opposed pol itical ' intervention in program development and " 
operation, states began to look at other organizational forms, utilizing 
^ and combining the resources of colleges of education and the school dis- 
tricts, for providing services to teachers. Some^states responded by 
establishing intermediate service units and te'acher education centers. 

While ^hese changes were taking/place, a major and significant shift 
in power had occi/rr*ed in tTie politics of education: the major professional 
Organizations, the National Education Association (NEA) and the American' 
Federation of Teachers (AFT), had come of age— NEA becoming exclusively 
teacher oriented and poTitical ly active, andAFT gaining strength and s^p- ~ 
jy . ptfrt from teachers in urban areas. Both gryoups, using their politic^il 

action arms, entered partisan politics at the national level in 1974. • . 
Their efforts in behalf of the Carter-Mondal e ticket in 1976 have been 
recogwtzed 'by President" Carter as having an influence on federal education 
pol icy . , i ^ 

Although .several states have yet to pass collective bargaining laws, 
collective bargaining* in education is having a major effect on resource 
.allocations, especially at the school district level. Even though consid- ). 
erable effort has been exerted to try to keep inservice education, staff 
• development, and curriculum development out of the corTsiderations at the 
bargaining. table, the close tie between salaries", the conditions of work, 
incentives, and rewards on .the "one hand and the effectiveness of the teach- 
er on the other causes one to brieve that more^and jnore the allocation of 
resources for education personnel ae^aJ^meat Will be influenced in some'" 
way by collective bargaining. V v 

■Meanwhile, the education "profession"^ large is. trying to decide 
whether it wants to become a- unified profession in the full sense of that 
, tern; .reoiain--as it is now--essentially a semi -prof essi&n; or jo'in the 
ranks of the trade unions. The future is unclear at this time. 

Similarly, various sectors- within education (teacher organizations, • 
school districts, higher edufcati.on institutions, state departments of 
education) are still attempting to determine if the improvem^t of educa- 
tion practice can best be accomplished through fragmented, independent ef- 
forts or through cooperativei-approaches involving air who tave a stake in 
, the enterprise. The "profession" has not yet learned h§w to work as a- »- _ 
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unified group within society^ for the betterment of education for children 
and youth. ^ j 

Other*«deve1opments in teacher education should be mentior>ed. With re- 
spect 'to preparation programs, these include (a) an^increasing emphasis by^ 
colleges afid'universitles on expanding^lhe amount and upgrading the qua!- ^ 
ity of field-based experiences for students j*n preservicfe- programs; (b) the 
emergence of competency-based teacher education .programs ; (c) the estab- 
lishment and operation of formal inservice education programs by an in- 
creasing number of school districts; and (d) gi^owing awareness that more 
attention must b3&^ given to controni'Yig the quality of all types of .programs 
for the pre- and inservice e(Jucation of professional school personnel. 
, Among developments stimulated by federal activity are (a) the enactment 
of teacher center legislation which wi]1 support ^ naitiorial ^ network of lo- 
cal, school-basQd teacHer centers with inservice education capabilities; 
and-(b) the continued experience of Teacher Corps projects with emphasis on 
collaboration ia decisfon making, low faculty-student ratios in training 
programs, provision of opportunities for trainess from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds,. and demonsJ:ration of al ternative, del i very sy^stems for inser- 
vice education. ^ \ ' 

, Meanwhile, there has been , a growing real ization ,of the inadequacy of 
the knowledge base which supports the education of teachers, as well^as an 
increased awareness that education research should focus on current prob- 
lems faced by classroom teachers and thatj^ teachers themselves should be 
involved in such research actijoky.' 

; ' ' ^ ^ " \ 

PERSPECTIVES ON CHANGING CONOIJIONS 

The conditions in society, educettion in'general, and teacher education 
in Rarticular provide the backgrou/)d for 'discussing emerging professional 
roles in teacher education. That they wil V emerge is assumed* It is 
envisioned that some of these emerging roles will b*e new ones; others, 
modifications of existing rolesT^hey will appear in colleges and 
universiti.es, schools, teacher centers, educational service centers, state 
departments of education, and in other organizations and agencies tha,t are 
^involved in some way in^the education of professional schooV personnel . 
The determination of what these roles will oV should be is not yet clear, 
bjut it will be made, in pa^t, oy how educators view and respond to the 
contextual' situation. Three perspectives about changing conditions in 
society and edilcatioit might be described as (a) periodic adaptation, (b) 
extrapolation -from present trends, and (c) forecasting of alternative 
future.s. ' . ' 

Periodic Adaptation . , ^ ^ 

The most common response in the past has been for education institu- 
•tions, organizations, and agencies to attempt to keep^ace with chaerging ' 
conditions by .jnaking piecemeal adjustments in programs and by relying on 
periodic retooling of personnel. This approach places the Institution, 
organization, or agency in a positicjp where it must continually be . 
patching up with change. It is short range in its outlook. Because 
institutional /organizational change tends to occur slowly, adaptation 
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often lags behind. In addition, it becomes increasingly difficult to keep 
pace sinc£ many changes in society and^^educatiofi .are occurring at an 
accelerated rate. 

, With this approach new professional roles in-teacher education are 
unlikely to be created. ' Periodic retooling will result in slight, tempo- 
rary modifications of existing rales to accommodate the demands of -the 
present. It is probable tha.t many educators will be/conteat to continue to 
rely.on this short-range approach; doing so carries wijth i.t th^ limitations 
noted. . - 

Extrapolation from Present Trends ^ . 

Another response to changing ftonditiqns, in society and educatien^is to ' 
view them as challengingHndicators of^needs for the immediate future. 
Current situations are studied and analyzed to^ffnd. trends and to project 
future idirections; the imm&^diate future is extrapolated from present con- 
ditions. This perspective makes an assumption of continuity , ^that the 
presentJwill shape the' Immediate future.' » 

With this approach, the creation of new professional roles /or teacher % 
. educators will be viewed as necessary, and modifications of existing roles 
.) likely will be less temporary, than in a .periodic adaptation response. Jhe * 
nature of these emerging roles wi^l 'differ in relation to different inter- 
pretations of present circuijistances. , . ^ t * ' - 

Forecasting of Alternative Futures , , ' 

A third perspective of changi'ng conditions is to view them as c-lues for 
predicting long-range outcomes. It is futuristic in its orientation and " 
depends heavil^y on speculation, prediction, and probabijit/. The^uncer- 
tainty associated with prediction lead§.to the forecasting of alternative 
futures rather than anly one. Predictions about the future draw heavily on 
^ analyses and interpretations by. social scientists. ^ ^ 

This approach 'results in the projection of a variety of new profes- 
sional roles for^fedtrciitors and teaci^r educators. The. nature of these new 
rdles is determined by the demands an(\ needs of th^ future ^'which is 
forecast* * > ' ^ ^ 

'Figure 1 summarizes the three approaches to the determination of what : 
roles- for teacher educators are needed in relation to changing conditions 
in society and education. ' * ^ . 

PROPOSALS FOR RESPONDING TO CHANGING CONDITIONS 

The. prec:e*ing delineation of three perspectiives of changing -cfonditions 
in society and education is in a sense an arbitrary mechanism used pri- 
marily for the purpose/ ofx^nalysis. In reality, proposals for responding 
to these conditions tend to be more, eclectic in naturej^'and their" scope 
, encompasses, more than the topic -of v^at new -^professional roles are needed 
for teacher educators.. In some castf*^ the roles are addressed explicitly, 
in o'tliers implicitly. The following are illustrative of such proposals. 
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Figure 1 " • . ' - 

EMERGING PROFESSIONAL ROLES FOR 'TEACHEr' EDUCAtORS. 
AND CHANGING CONDITIONS IN SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 
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• The Future: Implications 'for the Preparation • ■ 

of .Educational Personnel 

Corrigan2 argued that "the knowledge and technology explosion, the . 
explosion^ of Ijunran interaction, and a, new view of schools imply dramatic 
changes not only in the education and reeducation of today's teachers but 
in the developtoent of n§w kinds of educational 'personnel not found in cur- 
rent staffing patteptis.'^f education^is to become more individualized and 
personalized, new kinds «f .personnel with diverse talents will needed. 
New specializations will be required which' focus on the teachpr^less\s a 
content specialist and more as- a specialist-in the nature of.leartiing and 
^he use of learnina*resou»«ces. These specializations will be concentrated 
in teaching teams which will work not ooly with children and youth but 
with other teachers as well. Examples of 'such teaching specialties 
include: research associate,, associate in teacher education, cur^riculum 
associate, diagnostician in, learning and teaching, visual literacy special- 
ist, computer-assisted instruction specialist, systems analyst and 
eyaluator,- simulatioh and gaming specialist, professional .negotiator, and 
liaison specialist (community , ^'nquir^, social agencies). 

New approaches to teacher education- wil.1 be required which taring 
preservice and fnservice teachers Mn the same training program together in 
a, te^ relationshij). Training will "become a by-product of a joint search 
for better ways to improve the learning environment. Education personnel 
developmeflt must be reconceptual ized as/training V/hich takes place partly 
oa campus, and partly in selected affiliated school districts or community 
agencies. -The resulting cooperating units will serve as "personnel devel- 
opment or teaching centers," and. serve the same function as hospitals serve 
for medical schools. The author noted that "research and training will 
emerge from the problem s confrj xited in improving t+ie delivery of educa- 
tional services. Distinctions between faculty in, schools and colleges will 
fade, as research and training, and demonstrated- competency in these roles, 
become the responsi1)ility of all members of the education profession." 

Educating a Profession 

In its 1976 report, the AACTE Bicentennial Commission on Education 'for 
the Profession of Teachings examined teaching as a profession, discussed 
the governance of teacher education, addressed the design af career-long 
preparation for teachers, and considered quality control of preparation 
programs. Recommendations were made for each topic. In its closing, 
challenge, the Commission asserted that "tne American people face a crucfal 
choice concerning their schools. Either they reaffirm their faith in 
education througti increased financial and psychological support, or they 
will experience the end of public education. 
- 1* 

2 Dean C. Corrigan. "The Future: Implications for the Preparatio'n of 
Educational Personnel." The Journal of Te acher Education 25 {!)• 

,J00-107; Summer 1974. EJ lOl 717, . . 

3 Robert B. Howsam, Chairman, et aV. ^ Educating a Prbfession . Report of 
the Bicentennial Commission on Educatio« for the Profession of Teaching 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teactfer Education. 
Washington, D.C.: AACTE, 1976. ED 117. 053 
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'"In -order to earn this support, th€ profession of education must 
radically improve its beliefs and practices.^ For complex reasons, the 
professional culture, (the technical procedures and conceptual base) has ^ 
continued to r^tai/^wrrge elements of conventional Wrsdom and' craft 
practices. Jhe- fail lire of the teaching' prof ession to advance beyond this 
stajge is a major cause^in the inability •o>f the schools to meet the 
educ>ational challenges of modern times. Teachers have not been prepared to 
deal effectively with- the bewildering anomalies of American life. The 
schools themselves have not be^desigioed to overcome these problems. 

"Throughout this report, the Commission has heldNthat contemporary ; 
educators must demonstrate a high degree of professional skill^and 
understanding. Unfortunately, preservice,^ Thservic^, and continuing / 
education have been slow to enhance the overall quality of present 
professional perrformanpe. . . . What the professlorf needs js a totally new 
set of concepts regarding the nature of the emerging human servioe society; 
• its educational demands, the kinds of^ deli very systems necessary to provide 
public access to cQntinuing educational opportunity, and the types of 
professional perspnnel and training required to reform public education in 
'America. What passed as adequate teacher e^i^^tion in simple times simplj 
does not sojffice in the more complex society. If our country's educational 
system is to thrive--even survive--it must have a preparation and research 
arm that is striving to create the future, not just accept it," 

A FjLitures Perspectiv^n Preparing Educators 

foF^ the Human Service Society ^ - 

Nash and Duchanme^ projected the role of- professional human service 
educator as necessary to responding responsibly to changing conditions in 
society and education* They ar'gued that "educators'; during^the tast 
quarter of the twentieth century, will have an extraordinary opportunity 
for leadership in a society experiencing dramatic convulsions as it shifts ^ 

^ from a long, seemingly predestined, period of highly industrialized 
capital-intensive and resource-depleting growth, to one wh^re people 
everywhere will be">*struggling to simplify life-styles, conserve energy, and 
subsist at alaming inflationary economic levels, all the while trying to 
preserve a modicum^ of self-determination and dignity. . . . Educators must 

/broaden their^ rang? of vision beyond mere classroomi teaching competence in 

' order to help individuals and groups in a variety of extra-classroom 
settings /ind power and meaning in their personal and professional lives." 

The authors held that teacher education- programs must, enlarge their ^ 
missions, and diversify their training formats and delivery systems, in 
order to produce what they call the professional human service educator. 

' They maintained that no longer wil.l any tea'cher, administrator, or 
x:ounselcfr expect a lifetime of uninterrupted public schooV service in a 
specific role. Their evolving def.inition of human service educator was "a 
helping professional , and effecti've , teacher who uses appropriate knowledge, 
val'ues, and skills, ,vts-4-vis a variety of face-to-face and group , 
interventions, in order to enable needful persons torealS'ze their human, 

^ v 

4 Robert J. Nash and Edward R. Dufharme. "A Futures Perspecti v^on 
Preparing Educators for the Human -Service Society: How To Restore a 
Sense of Social Purpose to Teacher Education." Teachers College Record 
77 14): 441-72; May^76. 150 747 
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professional, and poll tkal potential so that they might grow-fn the 
directions they choose—directions which in the" long run are mutually 
beneficial to the individual and the group, and life-en|j«m€ing." 

Education Personnel for Alternative Futures * . 

After making a number of projections about the futjif^, BurdinS c 
concluded that "the exact roles of education personnel are not clear in 
crystal balls. Hopefulfy, the profession of teaching wilT be on stronger 
research and theoretical underpinnings than Tt is now. Nevertheless, / 
certain predictions can be made about the kind of educatioji personnel 
required for effective functioning in the future to a greater extent than 
now. The fo1,lowing kinds of roles "for teachers in the future are 

, suggested: values clarifiers and developers, learning diagnosticians and ^ 
prescription specialists, resource finders, interdisciplinary learning 

. specialists, community learning facilitators, human relations developers, 
career and leisure counselors, profession builders and leaders, aTid users 
of futuristic processes. 

Obligation foe Reform ' * - _ - " 

In the final report of the Higher Education Task Force on Improvement 
and Reform in American Education^, Denemark and Yff asserted that there 
must be significant change in the education system so that it becomes mor^ 
resDonsive to the nee^ of individuals, and that a critical aspect of this 
change is the preparation and retraining of educators. As a vehicle for 
preparing and retraining educators they conceptualize the Personn^ 
Development Center, defined simply as a place where education personnel 
preparation,. and retraining happens. Heavy emphasis is placed on coopera- 
tive approaches between Schools and higher edupation to carry oijit 
these functions. It is assumed that the need for mod.ifying present roles . 
^of teacher "educators and creating new roles will emerge from the inter- 
action which takes place within cooperatively operated centers. 

Two other proposals should be mentioned. They are commented on here 
only briefly because they are described in greater detail in the chapters 
which follow. In Chapter II, William Hi Drummond discusses the changing 
work of college.-based teacher educators and then projects 16 emerging 
professional roles for teacher educators. In Chapter III, W. Robert 
Houston discusses the emergiog professional roles of school-based teacher 
educators and the competencies needed for those rofes. 



5 Joel L. Burdin. "Toward Challenging Peaks: Education Personnel for 
Alternatrive Futures." 1977 ATE Yearbook . Washington, D.C.: Association 
of Teacher Educators, 1977^ Address presented during the Annual Meeting 
of the Association of Teacher Educators, February 3, 1977. ED HI 311 

•6 ^eorge W. Denemark and Joost Yff. Obligation for Reform . Final Report 
of the Higher Education Task Force on Improvement and Reform in 
American Education. Washington, D.C.: American Association^of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1974. ED 087 744 ' ^ . 
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PERSONNEL FOR SCHOOL ANfD NONSCHOOL SETTING^ 



Thesy propdsals'all reflect dissatisfaction with the state of fthe scene 
'in education personnel preparation. They indicate that, pres^rvtce and , 
inservice education of scteoj/personnel is not keeping pac0 with the'de- 
mands of changing conditions -in society and education* implicitly, if not 
explicitly, they call^fbr modificiations of existing professional roles in 
teacher education and/or the creation of .new ones. ' ^ . 

F.ar the most part; the discussion in this monograph focuses on the 
pr6p3Fartion of professional personnel fof*i«^)tiety's schools, particularly 
the public scftools. But education occurs in other settings as well.* What 
kinds of professional educators are needed to prepare personnel who will 
work in these settings? How can they be prepared most effectively?^ These, 
are appropriate questions in, relation to personnel who vdSrk in al-^ernative 
types of schools^ state ^and federal education agencies with expanding ^ ^ 
staffs^ professional organizations and associations whose miss-ion is to 
stimulate educational practice, and oh school boards which formulate ^ 
educational policy at the local level* / 
^ , ^ Education personnel Jtlso serve and increasingly are needed in other 
'settings which are riot directly related to the school system. The same 
questions are appropriate with respect to education personnel who serve in 
education divisions of business and industry, the press and media, com- 
munity agencies and volunteer organizations, adult and continuing education- 
program^^i^mF military, prisoas, health-related services, and as educatov^s 
in othet* professional- colleges (such as medicine, dentistry, law, orsnurs- 
ing). ^ ' / 

Scrutiny of the changing conditions in scfciety and education provides a 
sound basis for beginning to determine what kinds of education personnel 
are neede^and the nature of preparation programs for them. 
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Changing conditions in society and, education are havi„ng a profound 
impact on higher education's role in education personnel development.. Some 
schools, colleges, and departments of education (SCDEs) already have felt 
the first Shockwaves of this impact and with urgency are retooling programs 
and retraining staff to keep "abreast of changing demands i-n teacher ^ 
education. Other SCDEs are yet^ to be jolted by the fact that school - 
personi^el increasingl^are-turlilng to .other agencies and institutions to 
find opportunities for -stttf development. The current situation in 
colleges and universiti^^S -^^ explored in depth by Wil1<am H. Drummond. 
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Chapter II , ) 

•EMERGING ROLE^-OF'THE COLLEGErfiASED TEACHER EDUCATOR. 
William H. Dnonmond 

The purpose of this chapter-is to discuss and forecast what tjie future 
roTes may be for persons inte/ested in education personnel developmervt who 
•are affiliated with schools 4 colleges, or departments ^f education in - 
institutions of higher education.' ,t . >f , 

The fact that a paper such as this one has been commi stoned is a rec- 
ognition that ?11 is not, well wit+i colleges of education, thafe^major ' ' 
changes,, whether planned or unplanned, are- occurring in teather education, 
and thatrthe roles people will play in teacher education-tomorrow may be 
somewhat different from those of today < CI ark, ^ff]), In the previous 
, chapter Karl Massanari, reviewing the changing conditions facing colleges ' 
Of education in the late seventies,- described the external pressures facing 
these colleges. In this chapter it is my intention to: (a) "give a brief 
summary of the internal piuMrems facing administ»"ativ>e and teaching 
faculties in colleges of Nation today, Mb) provide an analysis of how 
the work of college-based Wacher educators/seems to be changing, and tc) 
describe and ,discuss projected or emerging roles for college-based teather " 
educators emanating from the analysis presented. 

INTERNAL PROBLEMS' IN COLLEGES pF EDUGATION - 

A recital of the challenges facing.^public .schools is not needed here. - 
The reader should be reminded, however, that'issues such as the relation- ' 
ship between compulsory schooling and the educatioBai, needs of the people, 
the appropriate role of government ^in education, arki the sociocultural and 
economic challenge^ to be faced in the immediate years ahead will or should 
, have an impact on the internal operation of colleges ^%d£ication 
\v (Schmieder, 1975). College faculties, like other.-gf^s, face^char\ge • 

reluctantly, often trying to avoid conffpntation with reality? At times • 
their coping 'behavior\^ads\them to reduce" their scope of c$munication%, 
to avoid unfriendly critics, to "kill messengers beari ng'^ba.4 ne^s," to give 
in to their isolationist and'paranoid tendenciesn But thb isn't the whole 
story; there- are circumstances', organizational probl emfeas^md norms-which 
militate against faculties facing up to needed reform- y 
.. • ./•■'.- 

1.- The work measurement unit-wsed for funding college prograhis is 
typically the student credit hour or full-time equivalent student (FTE). 
The FTE usually, is based upon classroom contact hours for on-campus 
•instruction. This practice assumes that formal instruction- 'in a college 
classroom in a course format is- the way for students to learn and for 
professors to teach. 'Courses offered off-campus through off ices of field 
service or extension commonly are taught as an overload, providing the? 
faculty member with extra income. Although some states have adopted "con-' 
tinuing education units" (CEUs) as a basis for calculking off-.campus 
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TTnthis paper I will refer to schools, colleges, or departments of 
/ education as "colleges of education" <ind personnel who work in these 
institutional' entities as "college-based teacher educators." 



load or productivity, these, too, conceptualize- th^ professor's work as the 
teaching of formal college-type courses. 



2. 



The incentives and rewards provided to comege personnel, usually 
,^^in the fonn of promotion in rank or tenure in thej/college; ar^ typically 
awarded using criteria wljich give preference to tliose who write and publi 



achievement, *a system which includes judgments 
^ to the college, service to the community, and rj 
Frilp. my experience, the factor which provides 



s:h 

(Tuckman and^Hagemann,>JI|76). ' F-aculty committeejtf that govern promotion and 
tenure generally develoV"^ rating system to gracjjfe/individual tdcuTty 

teaching quality, service 
search, and publication, 
le greatest discrepancy 
between candidates is the wp'ting and research //category . Younger faculty 
members, already' ajt the mercy of the economic /fcystem, are advised and socin, 
learn to focus their time and attention' on wrf/ting and research. Both 
^^riting and research require extended peri ods|of' time away from course 
Reaching. Thus the typical college or university incentive and reward , 
policies and procedures work against what mosft students, parents, and^ 
legislators wan|* from professors— excel lencejin teaching and extensive 
service to the s.tatel 

3. Promotion and tenure policies are usually un i vet's ity-wide .{except 
perhaps in colleges of medicine and \aw), ifiierefore are suited to 
traditional, on-campus faculty behavior. 

4. - Personnel involved in preservice* on \lnservice activities in the 
field have fewer on-campus contacts, servefless effectively on faculty 



committees, and hence tend less often to 
or rewards. As teacher education program: 
on-campus political "t^ower of. the faculty 
lessened. Thus the incenti>^s and rewan 
oriented, field-based instruction, as we 
research. 



jceive institutional recognition 
become more field-based, the^ 
if the college of education i^ 
system discourages practitioner- 
as off-campus service and' 



5. Off-campus service for non-cour^p, non-credit producing activities 
typically are not counted-as part of faulty load. Field-oriented 
.professors generally try^to develop of#-camptis constituencies with the 
necessary resources vA)9 caR hire them to work as consultants for extra, 
remuneration. College^ usually establJish some limits on the amount of time 
professors can serve clients off-campus for extra remuneration. Typical 
college policy and economic reality encourage the young faculty member. tO' 
write and'publish and to develop a pnivate saleable set of skills for 
off-campus services to augment his or her income. The growth of private 
'consulting firms in/fl^nse to an expanded federal role in education in 
the late 1960s reduced the opportunjt^ for college-based teacher educators 
to cojipete with private consultants/ for extra remuneration. 

6. Program budgeting and project management--modern ways to* allocate 
resources and to carry out necessary and atpproved activities within an 
organ1zatibn--typically have not peen established in colleges of education.^ 
Legislatures in most states are t^hsisting that the top management of higher 
» education in the states submit budgets based on modern management prin- 
ciples; but Internally to most university systems, program/ftlanning, 
budgeting, and evaluation are not required or expected of^t?6llege of 
eclucaticJo deans. Thus the management processes and styles required of the 
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larger state system are inconsistent with and unrelated\o the work of the 
various colleges and- departments. 8 

7. .Because field service is done outside of or in addition to the 
regular load of the faculty member, field senvice or off-campus work often 
is not ncluded as part of the budget request to the board of trustees or 
■ the legislature. (The supervision. of student teachers or interns, however, 
frequently is an exception.) In Florida, the publicly supported colleges 
of education are a located, through the s*ate university system, a dertain 
number of ^culty "lin^s" (full-time equivalent faculty positions) to 
provide services to teacher Education centers.. In other states, 
intermediate service agencies for staff -development are receiving funds 
which they may use in acquiring services from col4€ges and universities in 
their geographic regions. It would appear at this time that the tVend is 
for states to provide staff development; resources to the scho.ols dlrectli; 
so that the schools may then select afld obtain the services they want o'f ■ 
need from whomever they wish. Without continuing budget support for field 
service colleges of education will have to gear up for what scho(^ls want ' 
(as contrasted with what schools need) if they, the colleges, wish to be 
involved in technical assistance. . 

8. Most colleges of education have meager travel funds/ seriously ■ 
limi-^ the amount of time and geographic space in which /ield service can 
be revered. With continuing personal contact being a critical 
precoFidition for curriculum improvement and implementation, and with the 
energy shortage driving up the cost of off-campus travel colleges of 
education will have to develop new and, different ways for interacting With 
schools if they are to take on expanded field service roles! 

9. - Because services to,.scfw)ls by college-based teacher educators are 
financed by either (a) credit producfng activities in which the students 
participating in the program pay the bill or (b) individual contract^ with 
-professors for arespecified services, seldom are contracts made between 
coT^ges of edu»tion and public schools extending over several months or 
^^l^t:. Jl^^'ouSh the literature on organizational change would support the 
establishment of extended relationships or contracts b^ween schools and 
external change agents, the norms and policies of both public school 
organizations and colleges of education typically do not support such 
arrangements. School organizations seem not to view colleges of education 
as change agents in any case. 

.10. Professors in coljeges of eduqation typically have received 
training inftheir advanced degree preparation to work on campus as a 
lecturer, workshop leader, or researc^worker. Although most advanced 
degree programs in education require prior successful experience in public 
or private school education, few programs require field-based s<!ill-or 
knowledge as an integral part of preparation. Traditional graduate study 

' . ■ J 

8 This is not meant to imiily' ^h^t universities or school orghizations are 
or should be closely-couple^T systems. It does imply that what is being 
talked about at higher organizational levels of management doesn't make 
sense at lower levels. ' ^ 



continues despite the realiza^tion that most verified knowledge in education 
at this time seems to be situation specific, thd't is, applicable only to 
the circumstances obtained at some particular time and place, 

11. It Mas taken many years for the organized profession (the American 
Federation of Teachers and the National Education Association) to beconje 
politically .active and sop|iisticated. Typically college of education 
faculty"* members are politically inactive and unaware of political . 
realities--affiliating, with political parties or movements only in a very 

1 imited way. - , 

12. University professors, including those in colleges of education, 
value their independence and freedom from close supervision. Since col- 
leges an:d departments are usually governed by their faculties, since fac- 
ulty governance has protected faculty freedom and individuality, and since 
the traditions of the university have supported and nurtured criticism and 
dissent, it is very difficult to influence the faculty of a college to do 
anyth*ing in a unified way--except to defend its current position against 
attack or change. Faculty consensus is difficult to achieve except with 
respect to (a) very abstract principles for governing action and (bl steps 
needed for the institution to survive and continue. Thus, it, is apparent ^ 
that colleges of education are inextricably bound to university organiza- 
tional life, and this institutional form has been organized over time to 
prevent change--to preserve a more cloistered, contemplative life style. 

^ 13. Unlike jnany other professional schools, the colleges of education 
do not control the preservice preparation programs for teachers. Half or 
more of the baccalaureate degree program i s *defined ty general education 
committees or comrpunity college/university agreements. Typically ele- 
mentary teachers spend a year a half preparing to teach, while secon- 
dary teachers spend less than a year in professional courses. 

14. ' It is difficult for colleges and universities, as currently orga- 
nized, to encourage studenrts to be engaged in real life work-stUdy arrange- 
ments, 'students out of hi'gh school are appropriately .seeking selfhood, , 
independence, new life styles, satisfying personal /social rel«onship^ as 
weTT as occupational competence and economic security. To tMyoung, the 
life of the campus is captivating if not exciting. For oldejHtudents, 
preparingHo^teach is serious business, but their time for wo^stucty is^ 
limited by family obligations and part-time unrelated employiDent. 

15. As has been said many times, college students on campus can learn 
'about pupils, about what ought to be taught, and about teaching, but they 
can*t learn how to teach without doing it and receiving feedback on their 
perfonnance (Haberman, 1971). ^(Jrograms of high quality seem to require 
high professional admission and retention standards, faculty members who 
can work effectively with students on and off the campus, and gifted teach- 
ers in schools who are williogl' to.work clpsely with college studentsjearn- 
ing to teacii. ^ 

One might summarize the internal problems found in colleges of 
education--the homeground of college-based .teacher educators--as follows: 



[ 



Although American, schools and colleM^ are being forced to change as a 
result of legislative and congress^al mandates, colleges of education 
have difficulty in responding to new demands; their organizatiorfal struc- 
. tures, norms, and traditions oppose chajige.- In addition, the internal . 
mechanisms for .managing the work to be done, at^the department and college- ^ 
levels are, in most.cases, ineffective and ijief ficieht. Although some — 
leaders'-in education may reaHze'that change in teacher education is - 
occurring, the managers of colleges of education (university presidents' 
academic v^ce presidents, and deans) have not created or installed (or been 
able to install) policies or procedures which profide incentives'and re^ 
wards to individual faculty members to stimulate thfem to do field-based 
research, carry out^ong-term service activities, or Create n^ preservice 
or inservice instruction programs, materials,, and ideas (ClarJc, 1977; 
Corwin, 1972; Denemark and Yff, 1974; Howsam et al., 1976). At the same -u. ° 
time, the problems of ^electing and^preparing teachers appropriately have J"'" 
not been -facedT for example, funds and resoOfTes have not been allocated tcT 
.ensure the; identification and engagement of only t,he best J:eachers in'the* 
schools to worJc with student teachers and iijterns.. ^ 

THE XHANGING WOftK OF CttLLEGE-BASED TEACHER EDUCATORS 

A number of assumptions can be drawn from the foregoing analyses of the 
external an^ internal contexts from which the futur e of jirill^ges of educa- ^ 
tion will emerge; these should be helpfi/l^ in^ forecasTTngrol^ for campus- 
based teacher educators: - , - w ' • 

1. Pr&fessional preparation programs which are whol ly campus-based, 
offered by campus-bound professors, without the approval and support of- 
personnel in the field' (the organized profession and- school district , 
leaders)'will not continue to receive necessary public funding for their 
programs. ' , ' ' 

^2. Colleges of education In order to survive will work to organize and 
to nurture political constituencies. .At preset, the most logical and <f 
appropriate political constituencies are: (a) thf organized profession— 
the state affiliates of the AmeHcan Federation of Teachers and the'^" 
National Education Association; and, (b) l.ay citizens who are involved in 
public e'ducation--parent-te€(cher-student organizations, school board ' 
members, citizen advisory committees, parents (Burdin et al . , 1975). 

3. Because colleges of education, W-tnstitutions, have the need and 
tl^ collective will to survive, campus-based teacher educators will change; 
.that is, they will direct more of their time and energies to (a) preservice 
programs of preparation that are field oriejnted and collaborativ.ely devel- 
oped with school districts and the organized profession; {b) design and 
development of materials for the inservice education of teathers, adminis- 
trators, and other professional and education-related lay personnel; (c) 
the'training of nonschool edycation personnel, (d) provision .of technical 
assistance to schools; and (e) linking*of ideas, people, andresearch 
endeavors to particular school n^eds and problems (Nash and Culbertson, ' 
1977).. . ^ «»j 
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4. Preservice teacher preparation will graduallj^ move to the graduate 
years. Because it is difficult to offer a field-oriented preservice pro- 
gram without interfering with traditional undergraiduate, on-campus"" activ- 
ities., and because the ^professional requirements for teaching wil? have 
1)ecome more stringent and more precise, initial certification will require 
an extended preparation period in the field, ; Undergraduate general educa- 
tion programs will require students to work a^mlnimum-of six, months in some 
^^social service agency--participation as a school, volunteer will be a popu- 
lar option. Undergraduate pre-educatibn programs will include -required 
work in the history of thfe American school system, cultural anthropology, 
applied anthropology, the politics of education,' consumer economics, devel- 
opment and learning, communications, and the skills required of persons 

* entering the helping professions (Howsam et al., 1976K. 

5. College of education deans, departmental chairmen, and tenured 
faculty members will become more involved in partisan politicsf. More of 
the time of faculties will be devoted to the educational needs of all the 

^PQople (not just those* involved in compulsory .education), and these needs 
will be interrelated with other human service nieeds. As a consequence, 
collecfe-based teacher educators will work on joint faculty research and 
development teams with, foMexample, social service agencies, business, 
otjier colleges (such as medicine, engineering, law), churches, and 
volunteer organizations (Howsam et al., 1976K / 




6. Organizational changes which require ttre least change in roles^or 
will be easiest to install , and vice versa (Full an and Pomfret, 

• • ' 

7. Many state-supported colleges of education will be given^ regional 
missions by their 'state legislatures. These missions will include: (a) 
technical assistance to all schools and public service agencies in ,the" 
region, (b) systematic study of^ educ.ational needs, projects, and programs 
within the region, ^(c) the linking of educational services to identified • 
needs (Nash and Culbertsoji, 1977). ^ ^ - - ^ 

8. Many'states will establish regional teacher centers or professional 
development sservice centers through which colleges of eiSucation will pro- 
vide services'^^^e-schooV personnel . These services may 1nclu4)8: technical 
as^sistafice in instructional design, needs assessment, documentation, re- 
search, evaluation; workshops and conferences oh special topfcs; profes- ^ 
sional counseling; joint study groups and tasTc forces, 

9. Some states will require that colleges of education co]laborate , 
with community colleges and post-secondary vocational schools irj providing 
educational services to lay citizens. ^ . ' 

10. More of j^nservice education, technical assistance, and field 
services .will be school -site oriented, the school being viewed as^the unit ^ 
for change. Elementary schools will return to being neighborhood schools; 
as such, they will become the locus of many, family services. Middle 
schools will be smaller in size, with their students being bused to main- 
tain a multicultural mix. H'^h schools will not be compulsory. Many 
different types of magnet schools and »nonschoo1 opportunities, including a 
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variety of work-study program options, will be available to hi gh^ school age 
students (Rubin, 1975). 5 » 

11. Services to schools and s?hool districts provided by college-based 
teacher educators, either directly or 'through a regional teacher center, 
will jbe based on a school /di strict/col 1 ege contract continuing over a 
three- to five-year time period. Short-te.rm service or technical assis- 
tance can be provided to schools by district staffs, state department of 
education personnel, or private consultants; longer-term service or 
assistance— for example, the time required to sel ect, install , and fully > . 
implement a new curriculum option--can best be done through extended 
contracts with consultants not permanently associated with thg^chool or' 
the district. ' ^ ^ 

12. The terms or agreements of extended" service or t-echnical assis- 
tance contracts between colleges, districts, and schools will be carried 
out by teams of college-based and school -based teacher educators. By 
working in teams, mot^e talents are brought to bear on local problems, 
greater continuity can be pursued, and more complex linkages can be en- 
joyed. • The organization of teams and the installation of project manage- 
ment processes will reqi/ire improved communication. 

13. Colleges of education and teacher centers will- serve as research 
and development and instructional materials resource centers, linked with 

R & D and instructional resources in the state and the nation. College- ' 
baied teacher educators and their students will be expected to: (a) 
contribute to the pool of validated materials and methods, (b)'keep up to 
date in an appropriate area of study or expertise, and (c) keep in touch 
with their constituencies and/or clients regarding tiew developments either 
at the school sites or in the national pool' of resources and materials 
(Nash and Culbertson, 1977). 



14. Pr^ervice programs will be competency based and site specific. 
Preservice students will be expected to work' successful ly with chiTdren ^. 
from different §ocioeconqnic backgrounds at more t^an orle'site (Medley, 

. 1977). , / ' ' ' . 

15. » Preservice programs will include a number of assessments of the 
prospective teacher's wfcrk with students as it occurs. Assessment instru- 
ments will be developed which are both reliable and acceptable to the orga- 

. . nized teaching profession. Persons reftresentingthe college, the, school, 
and the profession^v<ill oversee admission, assessment, and retention of ' 
prospej:tive teachers. - 

16. Elementary and middle school teachers will receive special train- 
ing in woncing vf^h parents, reporting pupil progress, home visitation, 

. ^ community education,, family services,, and working with volunteers and 

aides. ■ , * 

'I 

In reviewing the Issumptions just listed, two adages come to my mind: 
(a) The more-things change, the jnore they stay the same"; and (b) "Things 
change more in degree than the^ do in kind." It seems reasonable to 
assume, if this reflection is appropriate, that as new roles emerge they 
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Figure 2 
COLLEGE -BASED TEACHER EDUCATOR 
^ ■ WORK IN TRANSITION 



Focuslno^d o^orlty of tlio^ on oh-cdnipus i 
pceservig^, teacher education 


Focusing a najorlty of tline on'^off*>campus 
preservlce and Inservlce education and 
technical assistance^, " ^ 


Conducting work prlc^rlly In a campus 
office and classroom 


' Conducting work both on the campus and at _ 
specific school sites 


Serving as a knowledge-related expert-- 
• tel 1 Ing and d1 recti ng 


Serving as a knowledge developer, leader, 
and 1 Inker— learning and sharing. 


Owning (governing) the "turf" of the campus 
where services are provided 


Serving as a "stranger"; not owning the 
"turf" where services are provided 


Providing learning activities directed to 

th<i iinr1prct;»n<H nfl A rfi^lol^np or tilPftrv 


Organizing learning activities directed to 
' an understandl no of a situation usino theorv 

oil UIIUwI^lfOIIUIIIH Wl U JI\fUO\flUII, uwii f>f V 1 1^ w " J 

to understand practice ' ^ 


Unr>V 1 nn aIohp tn Cikrrv niit tihp rPCDOncl- 

oilitles assigned (single actor Rtodel ) 


Working on a team In relation to agreed-upon 
goals (group players model) 


or courses 


Prnvlrilna cnntlniHna cprvlcpc over Jtwo to 

ri lUIIIH >*UII\flllUIIIH Jwl T l\*WJ — ' vwnu vs/ 

five years by corftyct * 


PrnwiHlnn cprvirpc nn n crpfll t^/hmir 

accounting basis ^ 


Prnv \A \ na cp rv 1 cpc t ran a oroarais hudoe t or 

ri w luiiiM jwi t i\*vj ii \^if u pi ' 04« \i w 1 

-a contract 


(a«>u 4 n/1 A e An aHwa/* a ^p ff\ w Sk HI 1 n 1 1 HP 

or a fi^ld of stuoy 


^prvl na ac An AHwnr Atj> fnr a teacher a 

wwl TIIIH u3 ON OUTU^a lUI u wuvi fw I , u 

principal , or a school 


Serving as an ODScrvcr/ wHtcr ' 


Cp ii*u \ rvi AC An nhcprvp r / hpl T\^x' 1 c Tt\T\\^T 
jc I T 1 iiy a 3 a^i - uubcr v c r/ nc i^cr/>«uiii i uii wci 


Providing suggestions relative to the 
general pruicssiunai aibuabiuii 


Providing Ideas applicable to the school 

el ^ iiA 1 1 nn 
3 1 bua b 1 un 


Providing Instruction as the primary mode of 
delivery of services , 


Helping design various means for delivering 
servl ces ' * 


Providing services at the convenience of 
providers 


Providing services at the conven1ence\of tfie 
acquirers of services 


Providing inservlce opportunities for 
Individuals (teachers and principals) 


Providing Inservlce opportunities for tj)^ 
whole faculty of the school 


DrAw 4 nn ^ CP 1*^ 'i /*p c t^flcpH nn a c^A^M^n^ tsf 
rruviQin^ scrriCcd up^cu uii a bMtowsnt ui, 

need 


Provldina s^vlces after a loint sti/dv of the 

riUTIUIIIH ^WlTlvC^ Ul\fCI U ^Wlll\f J W 1 \flfW 

situation and agreement on goals 


Providing Inservlce activities on the 
college caapus after school 


Providing Inservlce and service activities on 
th& School campus during regular hours 


Viewing the Individual teacher or principal 
as the client of Inservlce education 


Viewing the Individual and the organization 
In which he or she works as clients * 


Operating with calendars and .schedules which 
are unrelated or conflict between the 
college *nd the public school 


Operating with coordinated calendars 
and schedules 


Using college facilities only for regular 
classes scheduled on an hourly basis 


Using some college'facllltles for It^servlce 
retreats, workshops^ ^nd conferences 
scheduled on a de^lly or- weekly basis 


•Offering preservlce and Inservlce programs 
which seem to Ignore the role of parents 
and the neighborhood In. the education* of 
children 


Offering programs which enlist the partic- 
ipation of parents and friends In the work 
of the school 


Offering preservlce programs which are 
general and theoretical on campus rather 
than practical off campus 


, Offering preservlce programs which are pr*ac-^ 
tical and theoretical both on and off campus 


Having Intern supervisors selected by the 
principal and approved by the college 


Having Intern supervisors selected by the 
organlze'd profession In cooperation with the 
principal and the colle9e 



will carry on the qualities of the old, preserving those elements which 
' have merit and which continue to serve ^and provide satisfaction. 

A useful way to contrast the past d** present, with the future is' to 
• establish, through description, two "ideal types" as^ though they were two 
ends .of a, multi faceted continuimi. The term "ideal type" is a concept, bor- 
rowed from sociology, that suggests one may logically put all the descrip- 
^tions of a hypothetical state ^(or^set of circumstances) together and treat • 
the conglomerate as though it were aa. idea—an "ideal type." With ^stab- 
-lishmentof two. ideal types as two endVqf a continuum, ,i t can be hypothe- 
sized that in reality, at any one moment in time, the situation can be ana- 
lyzed in relation to some point on that continuum. Figure 2 presents a 
"From-To" continuum using this convenient device for describing college- 
based teacher educator work in transition. 



Assuming that the precedidig analysis of the worJ< of the college-based 
teacher educator is reasonabliTaccurate? what emerging roles seem credib>e? ' 
What ro;!es will continue? ^ 

► Frcii^his analysis of teacher education in transition, a number of sep- 
arate rol^s which logically could be played by campus-based teacher educa- 
. tors inAthe not too distant future can be identified. These, of course,^ . 
may be combined, or in some cases divided, so that what may be seen today 
as segments, of roles might become full-fledged roles tomorrow. I have 
assumed that most of the f*oles listed will be present eventually in major 
colleges of education. I also have assumed that most of the small institu^ 
tions now preparing teachers will choose to l^imit thefr work to the prepa- ^ 
ration of "pre-education" students, much as they now limit their medical A 
training to pre-med amd allied health and paraprofessionSl education. "The ^ 
reader should note, however, that mar\y of the roles projected ape hot new; 
most professors of education who work effectively both of/ and on the cam- 
pus have played parts of most of these roles at' one time or another. It 
seems important to me, however, that ^^itfintion be paid to all of the roles. 
The acceptance and assumption of these roles by people in existing colleges 
of education will be diff>£ult unless theire is conscious effort to support 
people willing to try them.^ , 



\. Instructor, instructional manager, diag.noser/prescriber 

. 2. Advisor, preservice student advocate, group facilitator 

3. Committee member, project team member, policy maker* 

.4. Clinical ^supervisor, performance feedback provider 

5. Linker, r^ferrer, resources retriever 

6. Writer, ^editor, correspondent 

7. Instructional designer, materials developer ^ 

8. Curriculum designer, program developer 
•9. Demonstrator,* modeler 

'10. Data collector, situation descrlber, documenter, needs 

, assessor, data analyzer, progran\*evaluator 

11. Researcher, model builder' 

'12. Professional counselor ' ' 

13. Organizational consultant, communication^ consultant 

14. Stranger, outside observer, applied anthropologist 



EMERGING ROLES 
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15-. Teacher advocate, principal advocate, friend at court 
16. Team leader, project manager, contract administrator. 

All of these roles require or are enhanced by qualitii's valued in 
higher education today: intelligence; alertness; breadth of interest; 
concern for humanity; ability^ to-read, write, and speak with fluency; 
gentleness; good humor; intellectual honesty; concern for excellence. Some 
of the roles being projected may seem more attractive to some members of a 
faculty than to others, perhaps because of differences in experience, 
cognitive style, or personality.' It is hypothesized, however, that teams 
wiliJ be fomied to fulfill pfesprvice and inservice program conpitments as 
well as col lege/ school contracts. Persons with differing role preferences 
and skills will be on the same team, so that each person can make a unique 
contribution to the work.> It is further hypothesized, that not all of the ' 
/oles necessarily *will be drawn only from what is now'cpnsidered the 
regular college of. education faculty. Some roles may 'be played by arts and 
sciences faculty, some by classroom teachers onleave from their public or 
private school classrooms. 

1 . Instructor, Instructional Manager, Diagnoser/Prescriber 

In the minds of many people, this is what the typical college-abased 
teacher educator role should be today. The role requires the ability to 
assess the needs of individual students; prescribe appropriate alternative 
instructiohal experiences; read, digest, and synthesize materials; orgahize 
'concepts into some logical or psychological order; present.ithe materials 
effectively and efficiently; and asseis learning outcomes J^eli ably. The 
instructor should be able to manage the learning environnjents for students,^ 
including the use of instructional technology. ' ^ 

It is assumed that the instructional manager in the future will have 
many more "packaged" technological options available. For example, much of 
preservice teacher education should consist of concept and professional 
language devel opment--helping the prospective teacher to use language 
accurately Jn order to go about the diagTiosis and description of learning 
problems atid needs with some precision. The beginning development of 
protocol materials has provided a glimpse into the futur#--having teacher 
education materials, developed for prespecified cognitive objectives, 
available to the instructional manager and/or teacher education student 
,when readiness for tlieir timely'use is manifested. 
% Assessing, record keeping, and fulfilling institutional commitments to 
students will be assigned to persons having this role. 

2. Advisor, Preservice Student Advocate,' Group Facilitator 

r 

Students preparing to teach will continue to need someone to identify 
with for counseling and support. The role as described here calls for the 
advisor to help the student get the most out of preservice experiences. 
The advisor will become personally acquainted with the student and with 
^his/her academic record, and- help that student become pact of a small 
learning community (10-15 others also learning about teaching). The- 
advisor and the group should create and provide the psychological support 
system needed for professional developmen^t and growth. The advisor serves 
as t^he key link between the student and. the college of educatix)ns negotj-^ 
ating and redefining commitmer^ts as required. / 
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It has been my experience that as teacher education programs have be^ 
come more individualized and more competency-based (wherein students are' 
required to display their skills openly in front of peers), most students, 
have the need to identify with aad belong. to a group which cares for them; 
Such groups shoul d include students at varying points in the preservice 
j)rogram so that they can he"jp one another move through the requirements of 
.the program. The psychological climatfe and the processes used by the 
advisor ^facilitator) should supj)or;t the purpose of the group— helping 
students to beconie professional teachers. 

3. Committee Member, Project Team Member. PoVicy Maker 

Tfte>ole of committee member is familiac to most college-based teacher 
educators. On some campuses, much of the management and operational de- 
cision making is carried forward by canraittees. Curriculum work in both , 
schools and colleges typically is accomplished through committees. The 
future, as I see it, will call for more rather than less committee 
activity--which means, of co'urse, that committees and project teams will 
have to become more efficient and effective. For this to occur, new or 
different time schedules may need to be created, so that committee or team 
meetings can be held wlthoi^t opepation conflicts. 

In addition to the human relations skills required of competent com- 
mittee members, college-based teagher educators will need to be aware of 
state -law, university and public .school regulations, contractual agree- 
ments, and organizational norms and customs of the institutions involved in 
programs, and be appreciative of differences and protocol. 

The typical college-based teacher educator may: ' (a) serve on an 
instructional or advisory committee (see previously described roles), (b) 
be a member of a Teacher Center Council representing the college, and, (c) 
be a member of a col lege/ school con tracts team, all at the same time. 
Normally, in addition to.*ft primary role, the college-based teacher educator 
will serve on two other Committees; Committee work necessarily will be , 
considered part of the workload of a faculty member, 

4. Clinical Supervisory. Performance Fe edback Provider ^ 

Most college* of education now have people assigned to the supervision 
of student teachers, and interns. In. some cases, such supervision Is done 
systematically and. clinically. The 'competent clinical supervisor nego- 
tiates with the client about what\ill be^ observed, (Includi no when, where, 
why, and how), and then systematically carries out a data collection proc- 
ess so that the client may receive pertinent-ftud timely feedback aboi|t his 
or her performance. * 

In addition to carrying out the role of clinical supervisor, college- 
based teacher .educators will work xlosely with cooperating teachers in the 
field. The competencies associated with this role of cooperating teacher 
eventually will be expected of #11 teachers who have continuing certi- 
fication.^ More and more clinical supervision in inservice educatidn ,wni 
be done by peers, serving as a nieans both for needs assessment and for 
individual, professional staff development. The college-based teacher 
educator playing this role is expected to model good clinical supervision ^ ■ 
and to induct new teachers into the acquisition of peer panel," staff 
Improvement norms. .' • .. 



The acMevement of cQntinuing, (:areer-tong staff development pro-ams 
'will requife the establishment of agreed-upon processes ^f clinical 
sjjpervision among colleges of education, the organized profession, and 
school* orgahiz^tions* . ' « 

College-based. clinieal supervisors will need to work closely with 
specialized professiojiX] organizations as well as the organized profession 
in providing.>«)rkshop*s for improving skills in clinical supervision and 
performance feedback, ^ 

5. Linker, Referrer,. Resources Retriever 

^ ^^^^ 

Recent dissemination* and diffusion literature' reveals that the linker 
role is a key one in the diffusion and adoption of new ideas or materials 
into a school. The linker should be able to help a school with an 
identified problem or concern by get.ting it in touch with pefsons who have 
expertise or resources pertinent to the school's problem apd quickly, 
available to the scnool. This person should be capable of helping the ) 
school faculty define *i<s own problems; have extensive knowledge of humaij/ 
resources available within the region, both in collegesand schools; and be 
aware of ways to acquire human and material resources. Also, the linker 
needs direct access to and the ability to use information retrieval Systems 
which make available the findings from research and development literature. 

* The linker, should maintain continuing contact with assigned area ' 
schools and with those sources of help andfassi stance available to t^ese 
schools; for example, the/ state department* of education, the teacher 
education center, bther colleges and universities. As the title of the 
role implies, linkers should be sensitive to both the changing needs of 
schools and the availability of ideas, materials, and expertise within the 
region. .> 

As this role becomes clearer and more widely accepted, persons carrying 
out the linker role will become more and more valuable to the organizations 
with'whith they link. .As a consequence, thesi people vfill be upwardly 
mobile, assuming greater managerial authority and responsibility. A reg- 
ular inservice education program for identifying and training college-based 
teacher educators to play the Ifhker role will be needed.* It ma^y be that 
such training will become part of the induction of new faculty members in " 
colleges of education. . ^ 

The success of linkers lies in their ability to develop' trust between * 
themselves and the schools with which they link. Linkttig assignments, 
therefore., should be made careful Ty and should persist over two- to five- 
-year time periods. This role should be. part of any long-term college/ " 
school contract.' ^ ^ 

6* Writer, Editor, Correspondent ^ 

All college-based teacher educators will be^ expected to write about- 
their work and their professional concerns^' Some, however, will be ^iven 
the task to write' for publication— news media, professional journals, 
newsletters, institutional meraoranda--describing/reporting on plans, 
programs, and achievements with re.sp.ect to college of education preservice,, 
inservice, and contractual agreements and commitments. Public knowledge of 
activities is essential to. continuing publ4c support. Asya. consequence, 



people inside publicly supported organizations must be given the corres- 
pondent' sx^le^ Persons playing tfiis role will need to maintain'liaison 
with the new§^edia and educational publishers, as w^l as^^er persons in 
the college who are workfng on projects or programs. 

7. instructional Designer, Materials Developer - * 

s As instructional materials have become more effective—more pertinent^ 
more interesting, more self-instructing— and as mpre of inservice education 
is conducted by practicing teachers and administrators, then more instruc- 
tional design and materials development work is/will be needed. The col- 
lege campus is an ideal place for 'nurturing the instructional designer , 
role. ^» , ' 

Recent research on inservice educa^tion indicates that classroom teach- 
ers prefer to receive inservice education from other teachers who are work- 
ing regularly with student's in classrooms. Teaching responsibilities and 
loads prevent classroom teachers from having the time to design, inservice 
modules or instructional matlfials for themselves, much less for others. 
Persons plaiying the instructiohaV designer and materials developer role 
will help teachers and administrators design and pilot test^materjais and 
structured experiences for themselves and their organizations. Materials 
and instructional designs which prove effective can then be shared through 
linker networks. ' ' 

Persons playing this role should be knowledgeable of adult learning ' 
psychology, linear and n9nlinear instruct4t)nal systems, cognitive style 
mapping, personality type indicators, instructional strategies, group 
process skills, assessment of instructional objectives,* and evaluation. ^ 
It also will be helpful jf the irlstructional designer is familiar with the 
conditions and circumstances present ^n local school settings, so that 
ideas and materials can be practical and immediately applicable. 

Instructional designers and jnaterials developers will work with com- 
mercial publishers in producing new teaching materials such as textbooks, 
•films, tapes, modules, and simulation games. 

8. Curriculum Designer, Program Developer 

Because of the growing realization that curriculum implementation is 
more a process' of adaptation and creation, at the school site, rather than 
the adoption of programs or curricula developed away from the site, more 
attention will be pl-aced on the development of program or curriculum de- 
signs which are process oriented, giving options or choices at the building 
level. College-based teacher educators .pi spying the curriculum designer 
role, working with persons pla^ying the linker role, along with teams of 
people from schools or school districts, will help. design, curriculum pro- 
grams which meet local and state needs. 

Program developers also will need to work closely with data collectors 
(see RoT& 10) to be sure their planning is based on data found at the 
school site. As neighborhood schools reappear at the elementary level and 
magnet "Schools develop at the high-school level, new curriculum programs 
will be needed. If these new programs are to be successful , te^achers, 
students, and parents will have to share in the ownership of these pro- 
grams. Curriculum desi'gners and developers MiU be specialists in help- 
ing identify the various constituencies that have a stake in the local 
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I CMi^riculum design, helping the principal organize curriculum committees^ 
making available the designs and programs which are operating elsewhere, 
, assisting the principal with planning, and helping school building leaders 
get \the new programs underway. - . 

Demonstrato r, Modeler * ' 

^ ' 

\ \ ' ' • ' 

The role of demonstrator is not new to the college campus. In earlier 

iim^s, most colleges of education had laboratory or demonstration school s 

w^er^i^i s.tudent and inservice teachers could observe "master" or Effective 

t^acl^ers in action. For years, textbX)ok companies have had fielcl service 

reoresefltatives who would demonstrate the use of their particular sets, of 

bo6ks\or materials, both on campus and off. These demonstrators are still 

pop\ilarHn building l^vel inservice programs. 

Although professors at colleges of education often do not ^^n joy 
.r^putat\ions as great teachers, fortunately for students and most colleges 
there usually are two or three professors who do ^'practice what they v 
preach. "\ These professors often are i^n great demand. They, enjoy excellent 
reputations with teachers working in the field because they can demonstrate 
what^they\are advocating by working with children ("live") in regular 
classrooms. . " ( 

It ts my coatention that both chil^yfen arid adults learn as much through 
observing and working with a good role^deUas any other way. This is 
especially true in learning complex professional roles such as teaching. 

Preservice and inservice programs should provide, to particifJants 
enrolled in them, models of excellence in teaching— people who cari achieve 
results with students, people who' can provide alternative strategies for 
carrying out a professipnal role. Quality and richness in instruction 
occur when teachers can perform their craft With apparent ease and- finesse, 
adjusting their tactics to the, situation as it unfplds, and- creating new 
situations, if necessary-, to stimulate students to learn-. 

10. Data Collector, Situation Describer, Documenter, Needs Assessor 
Data Analyzer, Program Evaluator 

-J ^ 

- This role has been and is being played by a few college of education 
professors, in working with ESEA Title I and Title IV-C (formerly Title in) 
projects. In such cases, professors have worked with school district ^ind 

•project personnel, using^both the data collected by the projects and data 
the professors have collected themselves, and have evaluated the achiigve- 

-^ments, strengths, and weaknesses of local programs. Such evaluations when 
carefully done have been very helpful in improving the quality of^local 
programs, ^' - * 

If my predictions are correct, many mowe college-based teacher r 
educators vfill serve in this role. As soon as every school in a state has 
a terminal on-line in a statewide electronic data processing <3system, with 
local data being reported through the terminals rather than by written 
reports, local school data will be available tin the public domain) to 
college^ased teacher educators. The immediate availability of these data, 
along with data Collected first-hand, will provide a rich opportunity for 
analysis and program assessment. 

As technical assistance and inservice edqcation become more long-term 
and situation specific, the data collector and analyzer role will become 
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, more important to institutional/organizational improvement/ Persons pla^y- 
^ing this* role will have to be .skil<lful in using non-obtrusfve measures df 
♦ situational data, and^be familiar with new documentation techniques as well 
as the latest methods of program evaluation. The role requires compe- 
.tence with management information systdiis, tests and afssessment systems, 
computer applications for education, and other means for monitoring com- 
plex educationaKShd management Vo9^^,3ms. The data collector should work 
closely with the researcher so that their mutual interests &re coordinated 
whenever possible. • ^ . * ; ^ 

11. Researcher, Model Builder < ' / ; - 

Most of the more reputable graduattocol leges of educatiori have had a 
few faculty members who have played the roT€ of researcher and moxlel build- 
er. In the past two dfecades^unds supporting this role have coraj^ largely 
from federal grants a^nd private foundations. More recently, it has become 
increasingly difficult to find resources in either the public or/private 
sectors for rese*arch and development in education. * - ^ 

Despite the current paucity of funds ipr research, the role of the 
researcher and model builder will be increasingly important in the future. 
The person in this role is concerned with trying to understand. the rfature 
of learning, teaching, coping, and problem solving; of. relating what is 
known about problematical situations under study with other situations .o.r 
models; of speculating^about-^andl making sense out Of data which are aVaiU • 
^ able; of hypothesizing about caujse ajid effect relationships; of creating 

new models for explaining ectucat+onarphenomeha; of conducting long-range 
studies using a variety of research technimies. Research of slifficient 
size and scope to understand the complexity^of^aching is in its Infancy. 
The development of computer technology, however, 'has provided new 
opportunities for research and modeUi^rmulatjon. 



12. Professional Counselor 



-J 



The role envisioned, here is one of providing personal and/or profes- 
sional counseling services to teachers, prirtc^pals, and otheif^ professional ^ 
education workers. A few professional counselors are now being provided to 
teachers through union/association negotiated cQjitracts in urban areas. It - 
seems apparent that the^problems associated witho&ing a teacher or pr,jrici- 
pal will not diminish in the near future. Persqns pl£(ying the professional 
couns^or'role should have. training in counseling, clinicaj psychology, and 
educational anthropology to be able to assisted ients In relating p6s4^ 
tively to students and their own professional li.fe spacJfe. ' ' * f 

13. Organizational .Consultant, C ommunications Consultant 

— r ' 1 ' 

There is a growing body of literature which supports th? notion that 
many of the problems' found tn a school belong to the whole schopl.and its 
supporting school system — ^that a particular problem cannot ^)e resolved • 
1 without changing many other subparts of the. larger system. This literature 

N views organizations as dynamic organisms^hel A together with norms, tradi- 

tion, production goals, and so forth, arf^^fcarpable ofvlearning how to ^6 
their work J)etter or of changing their work as external condi-tioris require 




Although the research base supporting the establishment of this role is 
tenuous, non-educational organizations use organizational and communi- 
cations consultants extensively, with apparent success. 

As has been impVi^d elsewhere, as we know more about schooling, the 
more we realize the importance of establishing good home/school relations, 
the importance of.,^e^blishing a warm supportive climll;e for some and a 
challenging climate for others, the importance of promoting schools which 
are internally cor^sistent in thejr expectations, and other such, pricggties. 
Organizyi^nal consultants, sklTled at diagnosing 9rgajjizational proolems 
and helpTng school leaders learn '^ow to manage and impr^e with change, 
will be increasingly needed as colleges and scliools* enter into long-term 
contracts (Schmuck and Miles, 1971). 

It goes without saying that with greater involvement of college-based 
teacher educators in field settings, there will be a greater need for • 
organizational and communications consultants to help resolve coljlege/ 
school problems of collaboration. New organizational forms will be 
required, new communications patterns realized. 

14. Stranger, Outside Observer, Applied Anthropologist 

^ Perhaps all college personnel working in schools should consider play- 
ing this role: the role of the stranger is important. Strangers v.iew an 
encounter with a school as a new adventure, without a situational history, 
without an experiential btas about What will work and what will not. 
Strangers, even though not completely trusted, still can aft the simple and 
pertinent questions, the ones that ought to be asked. Strangers, by 
.definition, have not been subverted or enciilt^urated by the local society;, 
they can, as a result, observe and record data not easily perceived by 
thQse who have been accepted and are "at home." Applied anthropologists 
are trained to observe and note verbal and nonverbal signs and symbols 
which give structure or meaning to social interactions. Perhaps more 
important, they are trained to monit6r their own inner thoughts and feel- 
ings as they undergo the encul turation process, as they begin feeling less 
and less as strangers. 

This writer believes that, as college-based teacher educators focus 
more and more of their attention on practitioner involvement in knowledge 
development or production, applied anthropological skills will become more 
important. Persons given this role should be highly skilled and should be 
left relatively free to consider the meaning of the social behavior taking 
pi ace--interactions between all of the individuals in the school and. those 
^participating from the college; Attention to^ observations, made by persons 
given this role could lead to: (a) the study* and exposure of the "hidjten" 
curriculums in schools and colleges, (b) the invention or development oV 
new cultural events (school rituals and ceremonies) which support the pur- 
poses of t(ie school, (c) the focusing of greater attention and study of tfte 
V^oles of teachers,Lprincipals, and outsiders on the life of the school, and 
(d) the improvemerft of inter-institutional collaboration in teacher' educa- 
tion among colleges, schools, and professional organizations. 

15^ /leacher Advocate, Principal Advocate, Friend at Court 

Professional organizations provide a political voice for teachers (and 
sometimes principals) in the discussions and decisions made at the school 
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board and state legisla'tiVe levels of government. These organizations also 
have legal services available to assist teachers with litigation which can 
occur as a result of unfair or inept personnel management. Thus far, with 
their attention devoted to inter-organizational rivalry, professional 
organizations have not been able to serve as advocates for teachers or 
principals at the local school or community level . 

In interviews' with teachers about their situations, they report that 
they are working as hard as they can, but that they receiv»few intrinsic 
rewards for their efforts. It 'is difficult to see student progress from 
week to week, they report, because they are so busy' trying to manage their 
classrooms, keeping students busy and quiet. Few, if any, people tell them 
they are doing well; evehvpar^ts seem not to appreciate their efforts; 
Although the professional ^pr^nizations argue for reduced class size as 
funds are being allocated at the legislative level , atjiie local school 
district level a compromise must always be struck between raises in salary 
to offset, inflation and reductions in class size. Gradually, therefore, 
class size seems to continue to increase. 

•A similar but perhaps less understood set of circumstances exists for 
the principal. With added resp^nsit^ilities for accountability, staff 
evaluation, regular class placement for many handicapped students, and 
multicultural education, and with no real representation at the bargaining 
table, the principal is in a^ political "no man's land." As stated move to 
decentralize decision making and management to the school site, the 
principal will be even more vulnerable to public criticism. 

Thus^it is that few people seen to know and appreciate what teachers 
and prin^pals face each day. If these conditions are to be improved, 
college-based teacher educators will need to assume the role of teacher 
advocate, principal advocate, or friend at court. The best interests of 
colleges of education are served when classroom teachers and principals see 
themselves and their efforts positively and optfrnistically^-whetf they see 
the college of education faculty interested, and willing to work for 
improved educational effectiveness for all concerned. 

16. Team Leader. Project Manager. Contract Administrator " 

Jf college-based t*acl«er educators are to be able to play the 
aforementioned roles, the operational management of colleges must change. 
As projected earlier, most on-campus and off-campus activities will be 
conducted by teams of professors and^affil iated students. -In preservice 
programs, faculty and students will have to be able to work effectively- in 
more than one school s'ite. In inservic.e education ajid in providing 
Educational, services to schools, facul1)j^ and students will need to be able 
to present a coordinated effort in canning out contractual agreements. In, 
either case, someone on the faculty team will have 'to be in charge and be { 
given the authority and responsibility for getting .the work done. This 
role is the^t^y to ttie college's future success: whether colleges can 
adjust to new learning opportunities is dependent on fe^am leadership or 
project management. ' ^ 

The project team leader, to be swcessful , wi'lV^ieed to~^e ^person who 
is a good manager— who knows wh?it he or she is doing, clarifies the team's 
oWectives, communicates effectively, coordinates with others, uses, time 
efficiently, and so forth. The leader will need secretarial and clerical 
support and «asy means for communicating with the college's management 
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structure. In addition, time arrangements will have to be altered so that 
teams working in the field on school /col lege contracts can spend the 
necessary time together and with their school clients to: (a) study the < 
circumstances and problems existing at the school site, (b) develop trust 
and legitimacy for working at the site, and (c) work through ^possible 
mjsunderstandings or interpersonal perceptions among members of the team, 
their students, and the clients. Similarly, (teams working primarily in ^ 
preservice programs will have to schedule time so that they and their 
students can get to know one another, plan and schedule experiences on and. 
off campus, plan and schedule assessments which demonstrate reguired and 
elective competencies, and,maintaiji and report progress regarding the 
team's 'work ^edule. 

Much has oeen written about team and project management. Obviously, 
college of education^ personnel serving as good team leaders will be in 
demand both in universities and in industry. It would appear that it may 
be to the advantage of colleges of education to work closely with industry 
in team leader/team management training. Work as a college professor is no 
longer as unique as it may seem. Scholarship wherevfer it occurs requires 
private time and space. Good teams whenever they occur adjust to and for 
the individual talents and styles of their members. Work^accomplishrnent by 
teams .almost always comes from honest effort, self-discipline, and 
interpersonal caring. The good team leader fpsters all of these qualities 
in the team and, in addition, is able to tolerate ambiguity while 
negotiating unambiguous agreements with college or school district 
administrators. 



The purpose of this chapter has been to describe the situation faci 
college-based teacher educators in the late ■1970s, and to project into the 
future possible emerging roles. In examining the real world of colleges. of 
education, one can become discouraged and anxious about the future--until 
one remembers that the "flip side", of, every^rafcfl'em is an opportunity. 

For the first time in my lifetime we have a stable, educated sqhool 
staff. Tor the first time colleges of education ffsfve the time and 
resources to try to improve pri^^sional practice. For 'the first time it 
may be possible to obtain funds for the i/iservice education of college of 
education faculty members so that they can assume new roles with dignity. 
For the first time colleges of education can become truly professional 
schools, with college-based faculty working side by side with practitioners 
in. the field to create and develop a higher level of professional scholar- 
ship and professional knowledge^ Tdgether there is hope. Together there 
is strength. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 
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^ The major thesis of this monograph Is that changing conditions in 
society and education call for new professional roles in teacher education. 
Already evident are major personnel changes In schools, resulting from 
Increased activity on the part of school districts to provide Inservlce 
education for their professional personnel: new professional roles for 
teacher educators a,l ready are beginning to emerge, .W* Robert Houston 
examines these developments In depth In the next chapter. 
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Chapter III 



■EMERGING ROLES OF THE SCHOOL-BASED TEACHER vEDUCATOR 
V. Robert Boueton 

During the past few years, schools h^ve begun to invest more heavily in 
theinservice education of their professional personnel, due in part to^ 
decreased turnover of personnel' and in part to greater resources for such 
programs* Within this context. Chapter -III seeks to explore the roles of 
those persons responsible for staff developme/it. On the basis of past and 
present. practices, nine thes6"s vrtiich suggest future directions for 
improving the competer^ce^of staff developers in schools wtU be proposed. * 

A variety of generic names have been accorded persons involved with 
professional education. In the late 1960s, the federally-funded TTT 
program introduced teachers (T), trainers of teachers (TT), and trainers of 
teacher trainers (TTT). A wide range of titljes have been used in schools 
and intermediate uni-ts, including; 



Advisor 

Clinical Coordinator 
Continued Training Consultant 
Counselor 

Curriculum Consultant 
Dean of Instruction 
Department Chairperson 
Dir^ector of Management Acadeny' 
Dissemination Coordinator 
Facilitator * 
Inservice Coordinator 
Instructional Supervisor 
Intern Consultant 
Open School Trainer 



Process Consultant 

Professional Tutor 

Program^ Development Specialist 

Resource Teacher 

Staff Change Agent 

Staff Coordinator . 

Staff Deyelopment Specialist' 

Supervisor of Student Teachers 

Teacher Tutor 

Team Leader 

Trainer 

Training Specialist 
Visiting Tutor 



In this chapter, those persons who are based in schools and who are 
concerned with the development of education personnel will be referred to 
as school -based teacher educators {SBTEs).9 



' SCHOOL-BASED TEACHER EDXATOR ^ ' ^ 
The school -based teacher educator is a professional who has responsi ' 



bility for either preservice, inservice, or continuing teacher education 



and whose prijnaryNi)ase of operations is in the elementary or the secondary 
school . This definition, taken from the SBTE Project, is broad endugh to' 
encompass the varied jbb descriptions of teacher educators located in' 



9 This title was instituted in a two-yiear project which explored roles, 
competencies, prepara^tion, and credential ing of teacher educator^ 

V working within the school .itself. For -further information, see: 
W. R. Houston, J. M. Cooper, and A. R. Warner. School -Based Teacher 
Educator Project: Report of First-Year^ Activi tie's, 1§75-1$76 . and • * 
Report of Second-Year Activities, 1976-1977 . Houston, Texas: University 
of Houston College of Education, 1976 and 1977. ED 131. 04H ED 142 545" ' 
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schools, yet it permits precise subclassifications based on specific roles* 
"Teacher" and "education personnel" are used interchangeably in this 
chapter to refer not only .to those with direct instructional responsibil- 
ity to children and yoittl! (for example, classrogm teachers) but- al so to 
counselors, administrators, and other professionals in education* 

Each of the SBTE roles "has a number of similar functions: The SBTE 
(a) interacts with other persons *about professional ^performance; (b) 
demonstrates a knowledge of professional practices; and (c) concurrently 
demonstrjates, a'S a teacher, the behaviors he or she is training others to 
perform. The part-time SBTE is a teacher of students and a teacher of 
^teachers, wherea^ the full-time SBTE is primarily associated with training 
teachers" (Houston et al., 1976, p. 2). Drawing on two dimensions, 
inservice/preservice and part-time/full -time. Figure 3 identifies four 
types of SBTE roles Wohnson et aK, 1976, p. 12K ' 

The division between inservice and preservice teacher education 
diminishes yearly* SBTEs regularly are assigned to both, while' schools and 
colleges are m^tking administrative arrangements for .inter-institutional 
collaboration* Preservice programs draw more jieavily on'^ schools as sites 
for training than ever before, and on part-time SBTEs for the training'. 
Yet the real challenge is not with inexperienced pre-professiohal s but With 
those already teaching. ' ^ ^ 

Because inservice education of teachers is integrally related to SBTE 
roles, it is difficult to separate the two* Several writers (for example, 
Joyce, Howey, Yarger, and Edelfelt) have explored the theory, range of 
practices, and potential for inservice education; however, almost nothiiig* 
has been written about the persons who are responsible for staff devel 
ment. This chapter focuses on these professionals, considering their 
present practices and future potential. In •one view, focusing on SBTEs is 
a broader perspective than inservice education, for inservice is but oiie of 
several strategies (such as personal coiinseling, teaming) for improving 
practice in schools. In an alternative view, the SBTE perspective is more 
narrow,, for SBTEs are but one component in inservice education. Whicliever 
perspective one chooses, the two are compTex, shifting, interactive,, and- 
interrelated wit^ach other and with a broader array of movements.^ 




Figure 3 
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Context for SBTE- Roles , _ . 

Exploring the roles of SBTE and considering -inierging practices without* 
placing- them in perspective within thei>"" educational , social, and cultural 
frames would distort rather than clarify. Emerging professional roles ' 
reflect changes occurring In schools, educational systems, and society,. No 
person is^n i si and---no. teacher, no teacher of teachers. Each is affegted 
in varying degrees by worldwide educational trends and movements. More 
directly, teachers ar^ infliiencW by the organizations in which they work, 
the- persons with whom they interact* and the programs and processes they 
advocate be included in the curriculym. 

Systems theorists of the past decade have helped educator-s understand 
the complex phenomena and interactions through models and formftlae that 
simplify educational programs and processes. They have demonstrated what 
thoughtful observers always' knew: /that each institution (a classroom,, a 
schooT, a school district, a state educational system) has certain distin- 
guishing characteristics. TK^e characteristics develop over time in 
response to perceived missions, power alignrtients both inside and outside " 
the system, responsiveness to supra-systems,'^d effectiveness of 
operation. 

* Since interdependence and syVfcem are crucial aspects of organized edu- 
cation, it is necessary to look at SBTE roles in context. Three elements 
in systems directly influence the roles of SBTEs: missions or programs of 
the system, organization of the system, and persons- involved in the system. 

Over the years, either by design or by deffault, schools have been 
assigned certain missions by society^ The schools expanded the number of 
students served by increasing the percent of eligible' school -age children 
attendjjig school, by extending the mandatory' age for school attendance, by 
more effectively serving students with special problems, by lengthening the 
schoflD year, and by including adults in evening schools. The school's 
curriculum has become packed with an increasing array of courses and 
concepts, including values education, process-oriented science programs, 
and drug eskication. Recently, counter movements have attempted to weed out 
non-essentills T'Back to the Basics"). • 

Similarly, the organization of the school continues to change as new 
concepts are introduced. The open classroom, team teaching, Individualized 
instruction, learning resource centers, and extended-day programs are 
illustrative of such, trends. Jhe support staff for on-11n6 teachers has 
increased in many districts to include resource teachers, diagnosticians, 
psychologists, and teacher aides. Parents and community agencies have 
become more -involved in schooV affairs, making more complex the communi- 
cation and decisioning processes. 

Modifications in school mission, programs, and organization occur with ^ 
amazing rapidity in today's school. School personnel are caught up in the 
complex and often bewildering array of apparently unending changes. 

The roles of SBTEs are deeply affected by the specific goals of schools 
In which they work, the people with whom they work, and the programs with 
which .they are concerned. Changes in any one of these areas influence the 
SBTE s role. And changes in SBTE roles influence, in turn, the other 
segments of the school. While this chapter focuses specifically on SBTEs, 
it must- be reco^nizetl that they are affected by and responsive to other 
elements in the system. 
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The first thesis of this chapter, then, isf,>- 

to . - 

School-based teacher educator roles can 
be understood best when set in their societal 
and educational contexts. 

Stability and Change ^ ^ 

In science fiction, things 5ire not always what they appear to be: a 
beautiful lady is actually a mechanical robot, a fire is an illusion, and 
creatures from far-off planets change^ form before your very eyes. What 
appears real isn't, an(J what seems to be failed is actually real. The 
parallel with educational innovations is all too striking, Mar\y of the 
"new" concepts and roles are only new names and titles for the same old 
objectives, functions, and relationships. In examining emerging SBTE 
roles, one must ferret out that which is new from, that which remains the 
Sdme--not an easy task. 

In a series of propositions, Joyce (1976a, p. 35) cogently made the 
case that schools and inservice programs are stability oriented. Noting 
that schools are designed to be self-pe^etuating, he stated that "The 
present structure of the school is stablnjzing in nature and screens out 
rapid change, including changes which could be deleterious and those which 
could be beneficial." Teaching, too, he pointed out, "is a normative, 
bureaucratic activity, highly stable in its character, . . . and staff 
development is stability oriented" (Joyce, 1976a, pp. 35-36). The result 
is that schools across the country are remarkably homogeneous; personnel 
are prepared in a fashion that assures continuity and stability. ^ 

The extension of this argument fs that SBTEs are often stability 
oriented. They are trained in the system and demonstrate through practice 
the values of the system. They are selected because they can transmit the 
school culture to other teachers and do hot create systems-related prob- 
lems; they do not "rock the boat.^"- Revolutionaries are seldom appointed by 
the bureaucracy to train teachers. Thus, trainers of teachers are often, 
the most stable of professional groups. ^While professing to ferment change 
and improve practice, they often diligently protect the status quo by 
shapi^ng ^teacher behavior in the mold of tradition. 

In our recent studies of changing SBTE roles, this has been the most 
consistent and general conclusion. ■ Names of roles change, Sdministrators 
and college professors describe roles in new and vibrant terms, but the 
jindergirding practice of those hdlding the SBTE offices remains virtually 
unaltered. . , 

This past summer, I observed a rally at noon in a Washington, D.C., 
park. The rally was sponsored by one of the most radical religious groups 
in the country today, yet this wis not evident that warm, sunny noon. The 
American flag was displfl(yed everyiwhere, while a series of large canvas 
bani>^s carried phrases like "God Bless America," "United We Stand," and 
"God and Country Forever." A f reply scrubbed band plaiyed John Philip ' 
Sousa marches while uniformed "Minute Men" handed out literature. Seven 
young ladies wore bonnets and long white dresse^ trimmed in blue, with high 
necks and long sleeves.. Here was^lradical change using the traditional 
symbols of^he Establishment to furtjier its goals. 

Across town from the square where I stood, bureaucrats were devising 
new^names and new acronyms for theNsame old ideas and programs. With new 




labels and. slogans, they promised the people innovation and change; 'but 
they delivered essential Jy the same substartce. Juxtaposing these two 
illustrations suggests that radical change often appears conservative, 
while -change in institutional practice is often more illusionary than real. 

Emerging professional roles in school -based teacher education may have 
some of the cast of science fiction: they appear to be changing in- 
response to societal and educational needs, yet in all too many cases they 
simply reflect an attempt to mask the status quo with surface innovation. 

The second thesis of this chapter, then, is: 



Emerging SBTEfr^olee that depav^ from 
tradition are often more illusiopary than real. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
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Tlie SBTt is generally conceived as tending toward one ^f two different 
purposes in the school organization. In the first concept, the SRTE is' 
responsible primarily to the administration of the school district; while 
in the second, the SBTE is primarily responsible to teachers and fellow 
professionals. The two concepts lead to widely different processes, 
responsibilities, and roles. 

Basic to each conception is the question of SBTE authority and influ- 
ence. From-whom or what does the SBTE derive authority? And whom is the 
SBTE attemptingr-tx) influence? ' 

In one view, the authority of the SBTE is derived" through adminis- 
trative channels. The SBTE i.S .accountable to the administration, and acts 
as its agent in working with teachers and other professionals. The basic 
criterion of SBTE success in the administrative authority ' position is the' 
extent to whtchneachers effectively deliver the school program . 

In a contrasting position, professional devislopment , teachers are 
assumed to be professionals, and as such are responstbte for their own 
actions. With this change in the focus of responsiMlity, the. roles of the 
SBTE shift considerably. The SBTE becomes helper and resource, and the 
criterion of success is congruence of behavior with the expectations of the 
teacher for the SBTE . While in the administrative authority position the 
teacher Is responsible to the SBTE, in the professional development view 
both persons are professional colleagues on an equal basis, with joint 
responsibility for effective ins'truction. 

The professional deve><>pient'^qsition is somewhat like those espoused 
by Combs (19155), Rogers (1965), and Ma slow (1968), who view the teacher 
primarily as a human beinjg attempting self-actualization and as onfe whose 
primary goal is to help students develop, ful ly-functioning personalities. 
The SBTE who "emphasizes ^he uniqueness of- the child and the importance of, 
his emotionality must do the same for the teacher.. His education, too, has 
>to be a process of freeing his personality and helping to develop himself 
on his own terms. . . . Helping teachers or consulttints can . . .help the 
teacher reflect on himself, clarify his goals, and select the ways to 
achieve thqn which best fit his personality. The role of the consultant, 
however,- would not be to direct the teacher's inservice education but to 
help him, to clarify the alternatives and ways of reaching them" (Nicholson 
and jQyce,o^l976, pp. 59, 62). ^ 
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O'Keefe (1974), reflecting the more poltticany-orientfcl views^f the 
National Education Association, expressed the rationale for the profe.s- 
5iional development position. 

The philosophy behind the teacher-centered inservice teacher- 
education, as defined by the NEA, is to serve the needs of teachers 
so that the teacher can respond effectively to the educational demands 
of the students and society. To do this, the teacher's^at have suf- 
ficient control over. their own training, development /^fld professional 
performance to make each school an optimum operation in its time and 
place. 

Katz and her colleagues developed the advisory approach to inservice 
education where the role of advisor reflects the professional development 
position for SBTEs. They set forth four SBTE stra^ecjes which describe 
this operational style: ^ • , 

^ \. Providing inservice assistance to teachers only when such 
assistance has been requested by them 

2. Providing assistance in terms of the requester's own goals, 
objectives, ancf needs 

3. Providing such assistance in situ rather than, in courses,, 
institutes, or seminars 

*» 

4. Providing assistance in such a way as to increase the likelihood 
that teachers become more self-helpful and Independent rather than 
helpless and dependent (Katz et al.', 1^74, p. 154). 

The roles and responsibilities of SBTEs, then, are dependent in part, 
upon whether they are perceived primarily as agents of administrative 
authority or of professional development . It is in the relationship ofUhe 
SBTE bath to school administration and to teachers that the nuancei^^ of role 
and responsibility are determined. Whichever of the two positions predom - 
inates^ determines the central features of the interactions . In Figure 4, 
the central comparisons between the two postures are distinguished^ These 
are set forth as scales rather than as discrete measures since in practice 
neither position is entirely assumed. * t ^» 

Several of the. scales defining the two positions in^gure 4 have been 
discussed fJrevioujQ^ In the third scale, the SBTE, an agent of the 
administration, provTdg?^resources''and service which may lead to more 
effective instruction; the choices open to th^ SBTE are 1 ignited and tJfe 
method for delivering them direct. This position compares with one in 
which SBTEs perceive their roles as being supportive df the professional - 
teacher and where any interaction is designed to foster greater vision, 
knowledge,' and skills by the teacher. Thus, the SBTE works toward^ greater 
conceptual clarity as the objective of instruction. With the first stance, 
SBTEs inform; with the second they persuade, s 

The fifth scale in the model pertains to the allocation of rewaros. In 
the administrative "Authority model, SBTEs assume the dominant role in 
relationships. They control the rewards, or at least are perceived by 
teachers as controlling them; SBTEs seek compliance by teachers for school 
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Figure 4 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF ADMINISTRATIVE- AUTHORITY 
AND PROFESSIONAL 'DEVELOPMENT CONCEPTS OF SBTE 



'SC^ES 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
AUTHORITV 


PROFESSIONAL * > 
•DEVELOPMENT . 


1. Basis for establishing 
SBTE roles 


Responsibility for 
instruction resides in 
school district 


Responsibility for 
instruc|iorf rSsitles 
in individual * 
teacher 


2.. Source of SBTE power 


Authority of school 
administration * 


Credibility of SBTE 
with teacher 


3. Primary modus operandi 


Direct and with 
limited choices 


Interactive to 
restructure 
teacher's means/ends 
conceptual framtfWork 


4. Relationship 


SBTE dominant 


Collegial ; mutual 
identification 




leacner perceives ^ 
SBTE as controlling 
rewards 


Inter^dependent 
, reward structure 


6. Conditions for 
relationship 


Surveillance by SBTE 


Assistance by SBTE 


7« Consequences ^ 
for teacher 


Compliance - 


Internalization 



district-adopted policies and. procedures,^ In ,the professional development 
model, by contrast, SBTEs assume collegial t-elatjon^hips with fellow 
professionals where rewards. flow between tHe tafc,, and SBTEs seek to support 
teachers' internalization of professional behavior that is congruent with 
their own value systems. . u 
Thus the third thesis is: „' 

The'^volee and veBponeihiliti^e* of SBT^aji^end 
^ on their perceived purpoeee by school adm^i^rabion . 

and teachers ae agents either of administfatdVje autjiority 
or of profee(sional development. • - ."c.^ 

R^ity lies somewhere between the two extremes. -To, ignore the importance/ 
of a teacher's responsibility as a professional is 'irrationerl ; but- it is 
equally foolish to assume that the only valid basH for inser'vice education 
is self-perception. Designed interaction between these two basic positions 
is vital to continued development of educational expertise.' 
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V EXTENSiyENESS AND INTERRELATIONS 

^ It is^fficult to detemine even the ap|i^^oximate number of SBTEs in 
this counfr^. Titles for the position vary from school district to school 
district, and persons with the same title maty have radically different 
roles. Supervisors in one district may be lihe officers with adminis- 
trative responsibilities; in another they may be in" staff positions. Team 
leaders, consultants, assistant, superintendents, and others with potential. 
SBTE titlies may or may not have SBTE responsibilities, 

Joyce and his associates; as part of an extensive study of inservice 
education in the United States, estimated that "there m^y be as many as a . 
quarter of a million persons in the United States who engage as instructors 
in some form of ISTE (inservice teacher education) activity*-- this is about 
one instructor for every eight teachers" (Joyce et al., 1976b, p. 2). 
Jhese estimates generally are supported by analysis' of the number of SBTEs 
in selected* school districts. 

The staffing patterns for a city school districtr-the Dallas (Texas) 
Independent School District— and for a county school system--the Kanawha 
County (West Virginia) School System— are described here. The professional 
staff of the Dallas district numbers approximately 7,000. Assistant Super- 
intendent Joe M. Pitts provided data on the approximate number of persons 
with responsibility for starff development, inservice, and preservice edu- 
cation in the district (see Figure 5). 



Frsure 5 

SBTE ROLES IN DALIaS (TEXAS) SCH60L$ 





TITLE ^ NUMBER OF PERSONS 

IN ROLE 


FULL- OR 
PART-TIME 


1. 


Assistant Superintendent 


5 


Full 


2. 


Deputy Associate 
Superintendent 


4 


Full 


3. 


Director, Management 
Academy 


r 


^ Full , 
1 . 


4. 


Director, Instruction 


17 


Full 


5." 


Assi staiit Di rec tor , 
Instruction 


15 


Full 


6. 


. Facilitators/ Coordinators/ 
(Hhers 

ft 


77 


Full 


7. 


Resource Teachers 


16 


Full 




Deafis of Instruction 


23 


Ful 1 


9. 


Building Resource Teachers 


' 250 


• Full 


.10. 


Building Department Heads 


301 


Part 




' J 

9 
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A total of 408 persons, over six percent of the professional' staff , 
were assigned full-time as SBTEs in Dallas, and 301 others had part-time ' 
responsibilities. These figures do not include persons who acted as in- - 
structors fo»;^ne or more inservice programs or as informal, non-assigned , 
SBTEs. Note also the. range of responsibilities' included in the I'ist- -from 
Assistant Superintendent and Director of the Management Academy to Buildina 
Resource Teachers.. . 

Pitts was asked several questions abou,t these roles: Which are new or 
recent? Why were they instituted? What problems or promise led to their 
being instituted? His response provides insight into the evolution of the 
SBTE and the perspective of school administrators directing such change * 
efforts. ^ 

Most of the central office SBTE positions have existed for several > 
years. The Director of the Management Academy is receht (organized 
three years ago)^and came about as a result of the need to provide 
relevant training programs for practicing and prospective leaders. 
The traditional university training seemedlacking in view of the, 
myriad challenges found in a rapidly changing^highly technological 
urban environment. The recent nation-wi^ emphasis on "getting back 
to the basics" coupled with a concern about academic achievement x 
caused the District to significantly increase ^nd upgrade central c 
office instructional roles. During the past three years the building 
^ level position^of Dean of Instruction ancj Resource Teacher were 
created in response to the effort to improve student achievement in 
the Basic Skills areas. Departmerft heads in some instances in the past 
had only been perfunctory positions, sometimes self-appointed and 
"functioning during conference periods. The District now provides 
released time for these positions and i s, caref-ul ly selecting the - 
personnel . 
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Edelfelt (1977a) suggested that such positions should be encouraged, 
with pespecf not only to schools and universities but to other educational 
institutions. HSome of these should be professionals to staff new insti- 
tutions rl ike teacher centers and training complexes. Others could be on 
the order of what the British call' advisors. '~:p6nhaps some new types ^ed 
to be created to meet American demands, such as irfservice counsel o»*ffor 
teachers and other personnel." \ 

One educational institution which is increasing the size of its staff 
is the intermediate school unit (county school districts, regional service 
centers, educational consortia, educational centers'). The Kanawha County 
(West Virginia) School System serves 2,500 professional educators. Mrs. 
Kathryn Maddox listed SBTE roles in the Kanawha County School System, as 
shown in Figure 6. 

Based pn these data and observations of school district support staff 
across the country, the fourth thesis is posed: ^ 

The number of SBTEa is large and pro^bly expanding. 

The twelve roles listed in Figure 6 reflect three orgahizational 
strands in Kanawha County: Kanawha County School System (titles 1-7 in 
Figure 6), Multi-Institutional Teacher Education Center (titles 8^10), and 
Regional Education Service Agency, Region III (titles 11 and 12). The 
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* ' ' Figure 6 
SBTE ROLES IN KANAWHA COUNTY SCHOOLS, WEST VIRGII^IA 





" — - - 1 

TITLE NUMBER OF PERSONS 
. V * IN ROLE^ 


V 

' FULL- OR 
PART-TIME 


1. 


Inservice Coordinator 


# 


Fun 


2. 


Deputy Superintendent 


1 


Full 


3. 


Assistant Superintendent 


3 


Full 


4. 


Specialists 


20 


Ftffl 




Tutorial Coordinator 


1 - ^ 


Part 


6. 


Community Education Director 


1 


Full 


7.- 


ITV Coordinator 


\ 


Full 


8. 


Director of Teacher 
Education Center (MITEC) 


1 


Full 


9. 


Coordinator of Teacher 
Education Center 


1 


Full 

» 


10. 


School -Based Teacher 
Education Coordinator 


20 

y 


• 

Part 


n. 


Director of Regional 
Educational Service Agency 


■ Ful 1 < 


12.. 


Coordinators 


4 


Full^ 



interaction of these three agencies, with similar and overlapping^esponsi- 
blTrths5;+not onj^ntfith each other, but with colleges and univet^sitjes 
sftjcvf^^ with local school systems--illustrates the complex 

orgarvTlaTion of education institutions in this country. 

Because Dallas is a large district which can provide almost all its own 
services, Dal^las schools exp^jpience to a lesser extent the same overlappir^j 
responsibilities. However, i^ is possible that SBTEs frotfi the Regional 
Education Service Center, Dallas County Boai/d of Education, Consortium D, 
Dana's Teacher Center, and e*ight universities could be available to assis^t 
a particular teacher. 

The fifth thesis is: 




^ SBT^ are affiliatednStth an away of local, regional, 
and state agencies, all providing similar services the 
same popuVation. ' \ 
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SBTE ACTIVITIES AND COMPETENCIES ^ 

The activities SBTEs engage in are varied, and often unique to the" 
context in which they ace held. Thus the competencies needed by persons 
performing those activities vary. Illustrative activities afrS competencies 
are considered in this section. ^ . ' 

Activities of SBTEs , ^ , ' ' ^ 

SBTEs in a one-year project in Urbana (Illinois) School District #1160 
enga^d in the following activities: ^ ^ 

J. Locating, identifyfng, -and preparing instructional mat6T4als' 
tb meet specific instructional needs . 

2. Assisting teachers with fofmulating plans for more effective 
room arrangements for learning centers, and for interest 
centers 

" ■ ' ' 

3. Discussing and. thinking through problems of managing classroom > 
, X . . behavior, how to develop class rules, how to help specific 

■ ; individual children. 



4. Providing moral support and being generally supportive Aharing 
with teachers the setbacks and difficulties they experienced 

as teachers themselves 

5. Alerting teachers to available resources to help 'them with 
. instruction » » . 

6. Relating information about thS good and success^l practices 
of one teacher to another and vice versa 

7. Giving informative feedback from their obs€^rvations of the ' 
classroom activity \ 



8. ^ Demonstrating (or modeling) methods and techniques of teaching 

Helping teachers to think through alternative methods and V.' 
.approaches to teaching specific skills and content (katz et al., 
1974, pp. 154-55). , . 
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- ■ Me^en and his associates deveirjped an SBTE role, the curriculum 
consultant, who transited educational concepts for exceptional children 
mo practices for regular classroom instructors. Their definition-of that 
role provides a summary of expected activities:, - 

^ • A curriculum consultant is ... a person capable of: serving 
« as a leader in the development of curriculum for specfal education 
programs; advising 'and aiding in decision making about curriculum for 
the total educational program as it influences education for 
exceptional children; providing leadership through inservfce education; 
advising administrators on curriculum needs; aiding ^teachers' use of 
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resources and research; assisting teachers with ins^rlctional problems; 
providiag indirect service to children (Meyen et»ai., 1971, p. 1). 

Marilyn K. Odum, resource teacher in Fa4rfax County (Virginia) Public 
Schools, described her role as follows: ^ ^ * 

The role of the resource teachers is emerging from that of 
providing remedial and diagnostic services, large group inservice 
meet\ngs^ and crisis management to that of providing "action inservice" 
in the classroom, whereby the resource teacher and classroom teacher 
focus on action rather than tajk, and provide for all students in a 
highly effective manner. The role of the, resource teacher becomes that 
of a facilitator of: , . 

• improved teaching strategies 

• improved organizational patterns 

• improved materials ufilization 

• improved dia^gnostic, prescriptive, and evaluative procedures. 

workshops for students provide the structure for interaction 
between resource and classroom teacher. The workshop format provides 
a non threatening environment in which the resource ^and classroom 
teachers plan to implement new materials, improve students* skills, 
and increase productive and creative thinking skills. 

After the classroom teacher selects a workshop topic, brief 
planning sessions are held in whiph the resource teacher outlines the 
. philosophy of the workshop, the broad organizational structure, and 
alternatives for learning materials and activities. The classroom 
teacher selects specific materials and activities perceived as 
appropriate for the students, and assumes 50 percent of the 
responsibility by choosing half the leadership tasks. By this 
process, the classroom teacher takes ownership of the problem and 
has a vested interest in the success of the workshop. 

The workshop reisiorts last from two to ten days depending on the 
> content; interaction among teachers jmd students centers on success 
^for each student. During each SO-Mfttnute session, student tracking 
^sheets provide a monitoring and adjustment system for both teachers'" 
and students. 

Following the workshop, the classroom and the resource teachers 
confer to-evaluate the workshop and plan for continuation of the 
leajiTi^gs COd^ 1977). ^ . . ^ ' / 

Arlington (Virginia) Public Schools have extended^ inservice oppor-^'; 
tunities for teachers and the number of SBTEs throu5h ttfe Personnel 
Resource List . Hundreds of people whose expertise might be needed ape. 
listed under headings such Art, Audiovisual and Telecommunications^^ 
Classroom Marnagement, Teaching Techniques, .Bilingual Education, Aesthetic 
Education, Phbtograms, Art Appreciation, Calligraphy, Poetry Writing,*^ Silk^ 
Screen, Paper Sculpture, Stitchery, Visual Communication, and Nonverbal 
Cofmnunication. The primary role of these SBTEs is to provide inservice 
programs and consultant services for teachers requesting their special- 
ized assistanc6. The roles are part-time, typically after school or on 
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Saturdays, with a small stipend paid bj^the school district. The services 
are not systematically delivered to teachers; the approach is "cafeteria 
style and the extensiveness of involvement depends on self-perceived 
teacher needs. 

All the roles described so far relate to inservice teachers and are 
basically facilitative and instructional in nature. The role of the 
director of a regional teacher center involves both preservicfi and inser- ^ 
vice education as well as heavy administrative responsibilities. In this 
^ role, the director: - " 

■ • . ' '* . ■ 

Coordinates placement of e^ll student teachers in the county, 
conducts training for preservice teachers, all supervising teachers, 
and facilitates codrdi nation of stcjff development within the four', 
counties of the Regional Education Service Agency. She also conducts 
needs assessment .for new teachers within the four-county area and for 
supervising teachers annually. Special programs are offered for new 
teachers and supervising teachers in additio/i to the cCardination of 
• administrators' and teachers' staff development for the- four counties 
(Maddox, 1977, p. 7). 



DiTosto (1976), analyzing the responses' of teacher education center 
coordinators in Maryland, identified several roles that coordinators — 
perceived for themselvfes. 

The liaison person sends primarily as a link between school 
systems and the college/university. Persons holding this view stress 
public relations and open communication; they attempt to tie theory and 
practice together. They try to create a conmunity-view l)oth in the 
school and in the cdVJege; they represent the views of the school to 
the college and those >3f the college to the school. Since visibility 
It a key factor, they spend considerable time working with members of 
both the school and college faculties. 

The manager coordinates assignments and activities. in the teacher 
, center. The person assuming this role pi ans for center operation and 
'sets up_ observations a>nd.si tuations conducive to developing the 
teaching styles of individual student teachers within paranters of the 
progr^. 

The teacher primarily bridges the gap between theory and practice. 
The vehicle for thi$ Js the'biweekly seminar where discussions are - 
centered on major-topics pf a practical nature, in personal/ 
professional development. 

» 

The supervisor shapes teacher behavior for improving classi^om 
instruction. This is considered a major element in practicum exper- . 
ience; it is. the opponunity for the SBiE to observe and provide feed- 
back to student teachers through multiple ?hort observations. Such 
■low-key visitations are seen as changing behavior as a result of \ 
Increased mutual respect, trust, and- dedication to the task. ^ 

' ' The program developer ffuilds the program by increasing the 
skills of p^^sonnel. invoTved in it. In tht-s role, the person 
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.conducts systematic needs assessments of staff, then provides 
workshops, courses, arul experiences to ineet identified needs. 
Cooperating teachers are involved in V'ideotaping, conferences on 
skin development, professional experiences in teacher education, 
ar)d numerous other interaction activi-ties beneficial to personal 
' aiid professional development. 

• • 

If findings from a limfted stucty are general izable to the larger 
population, concepts of what SBTEs should do and what occurs in actual 
practice are quite different. As part of our study of the school -based 
teacher educator (Houston, Woper, and Warner, 1976, 1977), 19 persons 
, whose full-time assigrenent was in. an SBTE role were interviewed. Their 
titles differed and their school districts ranged in size from, small 
suburban to large urban districts, but al> were resRonsible for staff 
development. , , • 

The most astonishfng conclusion from that study (Stell et al., 1976) 
was that' staff developers don't develop staff . While teachers were listed 
by all as persons with whom they interacted, probes in the interviews found 
that this meant planning and organizing (nservlce, not conducting it. 
Individual teachers 'were assisted primarily when a problem was identified 
by administrators.> 

In roost instances these SBTEs hesitated-^to observe classes except those 
«bf teachers new to the district. They worked with administrators and some 
teachers, attended meetings, and developed materials; they were busy, but 
their roles were reactive and passive. Th^ had 'been assigned- a wide range 
of responsibilities, but neither they nor their administrators had'assessed 
their responsibilities and perfonSante in comparison with their basic 
mission. For 'the most part, their responsibilities kept them out of the 
classroom and away from the very persons they were supposed to help . ^* ' 

The SBTEs controlled none of the rewards of the district.. They hatf to 
prove themselves over and over again in situations where the teacher either 
was defensive^ (knowing the SBTE was there at the direction of the. princi- 
pal ) or had a difficult 'problem. In either case, the odds for success were 
slim; and when^success was achieved, the teachers perceived themselves as 
responsible. Failure, of course, was a shared, resul t. In such situations, 
SBTEs turned taore and more to "safe" activities, and these were not 
teacher-related. They shuffled paper, then complained of too many clerical 
tasks. • . 

Competency Specification? , . • , 

Sevenal approaches to thf identification of competencies hJive been 
delineated. The study just described was part of a comprehensive series of 
inputs tO' develop a set of competencies for SBTEs as part of the. 
School-Based Teacher Educator Project (Houston, Cooper, and Warner, 1976, 
.1977). The phocesses employed in specifyi ng' SBTE competencies in that , 
project are lis^d in chronological order to illustrate one approach: 

^ 1. A review of research and theoretical constructs related to the 
SBTE was completed. 

2. Interviews were conducted with 1!9 persons in staff development 
roles. - . * ' 



3. The theoretical concept of clinical practice was studied through 
analysis of its application in four non-education fields. 

4. An initial set of competency specifications was derived from the 
first three activities. 

w. A national panel of ^7 distinguished educators analyzed the list 
and made comments on the validity of c-orapetencles. 

6. A detailed analysis of the national- panel's reactions was made by 
tha. project staff, and. a revised list drawn. up. 

7. A statewide ta5k force of educators reviewed all work and refined 
the second draft of competency specif ications» 

8. The revised competency list was nailed to 300 Texas educators, who 
were to rate each statement in terms' of its iraportan<^ for both 
preservice and inservice SBTEs. 

9. Participants at -a statewide SBTE conference reviewed all these 
stages of competency development, then worked in small groups to 
define the final specifications for a competent SBTE. 

The resulting set of 20 competency specifications assumed that an SBTE 
would be able to perfora, as a teacher,- the specified competencies as well 
as facilitate their performance by others." SBTEs: ^ 

■ 1. Assist teachers to develop interpers6nal skills and effective 

communication with students, colleagues, and school constituencies 

. 2. Assist teachers to gather- and utilize >e1eva>it data about school, 
classroom, and community environments 

^ 3. Assist teachers to understand and work effectively with different 
socioeconomic/ethnic/cuUural groups 

4. Assist teachers to. translate knowledge of cuprent educational 
• research and development into instructional practices ^ 

'5. Assist teachers to develop a personal -teaching style consistent 
with their own philosbpljy 

• • 

6. Assist teachers to develop their understajiding of basic concepts 
and theoVies'of the subjects they teach • 

7. Assist teachers to understand and use tefchni.ques and instruments 
designed to diagnose students' academic and social development 
needs 

8. Assist teachers to design, develop, and maintain environments that 
facilitate learning, 

9. Assist teachers to develop instructional goals and ^objectives 
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10. Assist teachers to develop and/or adapt instructional programs 
and materials. 

11. Assist teachers to select and Utilize various strategies and* 
models of teaching, for example, concept developme\it, inductive 
procedures, Kondi recti ve teaching 

12. Assist teachers to design and implement personalized learning 
plans* 

13* Assist teachers to develop effective leadership skills 

14* ^Assist teachers to unjierstand and use effective techniques of 
classroom management 

15. Assist teachens to evaluate instructional effectiveness by 
collecting, analyzing, and interpreting data oQ^teacher and student 
behavior 

A 

16. Assist teachers to develop, implement, and assess continuing 
individual professional growth plans ^ 

17. Plan and conduct individual conferences with teachers 

18*. Recognize the^^istence of personal prooleffis that affect a 

teacher* s instructional effectiveness and initiate appropriate 
referral process 

19. Demonstrate effective planning, organization, and management 
skills - • / ' 

20. Facil^ate research* studies on teaching and learning. ^ 

Meade (1971), in descrii)ing the optimal set of specifications for an 
SBTE, emphasized the artistry -phase of professional education. The SBTE, 
in his view: 

. . . must know learning and teaching. Beyond this, he must be 
an expert diagnostician, able to assist teachers to assess their 
strengths and weaknesses. As a specialist in performance -assessment, 
he must have the capacity to assist teachers to^find the kind of 
teaching responsibilities for which they are best suited. For example, 
in a situation 1n which a teacher achieves poor results the specialist 
woMld be able either to assist the teacher to overcome his pedagogical 
'deficiencies or to alter the teacher*s assignments so that his talents . 
^ere used more appropriately. 

The training specialist would be a bit of a heretic, at least to ' 
the e/tent that he would actively seek ways to unfetter inservice . 
• training from the traditions of the past. He would know, moreover, the 
expectations of students and parents and the pulse of the community in 
which he worked. And, above all, he would have the leadership to, 
inspire those with whom he worked to teach so^newhere near their •optimal 
capacity. . . 
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•Such a training specialist would have access to all the resources 
essential to effective retraining and would )iave a position of line 
authority. His chief function would be to insure an optimum "fit" 
between person and task, and to instill a sense of high aspiration and 
adequacy (Meade, 1971, pp. 221-22). ' ' ^ ^ 

Huge (1977) postulated three charkteri sties that principals exhibit 
when they are effective SBTEs. First, thfly-tvave personal knowledge of the 
strengths of all staff members and thevsrganf\ze activities around those 
strengths. Second, they -invest time itfasisiiying teachers to set job 
targets in relation to school goals and individual strengths. Third, they 
recognize that change is a difficult process and that each person goes 
through change at a different rate. 

While each researcher and developer appears to be seeking generic 
competencies with the zeal of one searching for the Holy Grail, an analysis 
of the differences in the lists and the differences in roles previously 
discussed makes it apparent that no such basic set of skills and knowledge 
exists for the SBTE. In reviewing SBTE activities and competencies, the 
sixth thesis Is evident: 

//o single set of activities or competencies is 
appropriate for all SBTEs; the sets are idiosyncratic 
to each setting and person. ^ ^ 

Teachers tthemselves are becoming more involved in teacher education as 
SBTEs. For too many years teachers were involved prinlarily as receivers of 
inservlce education. Only those who opened their classrooms to student 
teachers and those describing their practices at Inservice meetings could 
be considered SBTEs. That situation is shifting, and the rate of change 
will accelerate in the coming years. 

Teacher organizations are demanding,^ greater role in decisions 
affecting the profession and its members. These demands are being 
considered on the state level through professional practices commissions 
and on the local level through greater teacher participation in the 
decision-making process. Maddox described the situation in Kanawha County, 
Vfest Virginia: "Since 1970, 'an inservice coordinating council has been 
estabrished; however, in 1977 the composition of this council for the first 
time will be composed of a majortty otcJassroom teachers.. Prior to this 
time, there have always been classroom* teachers on the council but the 
majority of the members were from the central office staff." 

Effective oartlclpation does not just hapoen. "Too often .' . . 
teachers are awed and silent at professional meetings at which power 
figures from universities and state government are present. Teachers need 
opportunities in training to gain perspective, knowledge,' and poise to deal 
with professional problems and decisions on a parity basis alongside their 
colleagues in other branches of the profession" {EdelfeH, 1977b, p. 46). 
Such training in the decision-making proceis, where coupled with training 
as teacher educators, leads to more effective practice. The seventh thesis 
set forth Ms: , 

Thev.e is an ineveasing emphasis on teacher irwolv^ent in ' 
decisions relative to staff develcfpment, including work as SBTEs. 
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Perceived Effectiveness "^f Teachers as SBTEs 



In recent years, several .writers have advocated teachers as the most 
effective SBTEs. Rubin (1969, p, 9)ynoted that. a "practicing teacher is 
the best possible trainer of teachers." Dillon (1976) explained the 
rationale: "Teachers feel, that practical ity-and credibility are more 
easily assured if a fellow practitioner conducts the §taff development 
activity." Edelfelt {1977c) described how such an SBTE teacher works with 
a colleague. One high school has "teacher advis6rs"--people who have 
distinguished themselves as teachers and who. have demonstrated superior 
talents in working with other teachers on teaching problems and inservice 
education. Because they are colleagues, and other teachers feel 
comfortable in discussing their problems with them, teacher advisors are 
effective SBTEs. 

In 1974, Lawrence reviewed 97 studies of inservice education in a 
monograph prepared for the Florida Department of Education. One of Wis 
conclusions is of interest here: 

School -based programs in whicK teachers ^participate as helpers to 
each other and planners of inservice activities tend to have greater 
success in accomplishing their objectives than do programs which are 
conducted by college or other outride personnel without tne assistance 
of teachers (Lawrence; 1974). i 

During 1975, Joyce and his^assdciates Tnterviewed over 1,000 educators 
from across the country concerning inservice edutation. Responses to the 
question, "Who should-be trainers?" led to these conclqsions: 

Over 20 percent preferred uiiiversity personnel; about 20, 
, percent preferred* teachers; abput 15 percent preferred consultants; 
and about 2 percent SjuggesteYlEA personnel including administrators 

and curriculum .supervisors Teachers, spearheaded by their % 

representatives, tended to mention themselves first, as reasonable 
' candidates. ... In no category of persons interviewed were local 
education agency administrators strongly considered as appropriate 
trainers of teachers. LEA administrators have the problem of repre- 
senting the same establishment which evaluates^ teacher^ (Joyce et al., 
1976c,, p. .3). ^ • • 

Drawn from the conceptions and studies of inservice education, the 
eighth thesis is stated: 

Teachers have cvedibilxty with ^ their^ peeve as^SBTEs; 
they translate theories artd-c^naepts wctre specifically 
into 'classroom practice* 



NEEDED REYITALIZATION .IN SBTES 

"The education, of teacher educator^ is largely ignored in the, 
professional literature," stated the Bicentennial Commission on Education 
for the Profession of Teaching following a year-long stu(<y (Howsam, 1976, 
p. 105). From our brief survey of schools, it^appears that it Is also 
Ignored in practice as» well as theory. 

..54 ^ 
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Some progress in fomal preparation>«r SBTEs is being made. Dr. 
. Joseph iiggins, Assistant Superintendent for^^ff Development of the 
Houston Independent School District, requires ahKSBTEs to participate in a 
month-long training session. Some of the areas incTnjded in their program 
are teaching adults, handling conflict, group process sKil Is, communication 
skills training, and a review of teacher training modulesK Maddox fore- 
cast more extensive human relations training for all personmEfJ involved in- 
staff development. Howey (1976, p. 23) recommended SBTEs be t>fidned in • 
organizational development, process consulting, and intervention^artic- 
ularly in schools where there is consid^ble role and program 
restructuring. 

Such formal preparation for SBTEs is needed not only because of the 
function they perform, but because of the persons selected, as SBTEs. In 
the interaction of personnel and organization within an evolving social 
milieu, roles and responsibilities change and shift. Because the SBTE is 
so often the person who is responsive to the organization's needs and who 
rapidly learns to adapt to those needs, he or she is most vulnerable jn a 
constantly-changing school process. The position *of the SBTE in this 
regard is reflected in a social s,cience principle enunciated by Bennis. 

Organizations require men to learn certain skills and techniques. 
These are reinforced through the variegated "isocializatian" procedures 
the organization uses to gain <:ompliance. The good student learns his 
lesson well; the best student overlearns his lesson so well that his 
responses ^ become rote (developing what Veblen called "trained 
incapacity"). The circumstances change, more and more rapidly, and 
our good, students of yesterday become the misfits of tomorrow— the 
tragedy being that their punishment is caused by their folly of 
attempting to superimpose. their hard-earned knowledge on an essentially 
new set of conditions (Berrnis, 1961, p. 563). 

A practical response to the SBTE in flux is to foster a changing cadre' 
of SBTEs. This poli<Jy was' implemented by an Illinois superinten4ent of 
Schools who assigned supervisors for two-year periodSt His rationale was 
that in^he first two years the supervisors infused new blood into the 
system, implemented creative ideas, and reflected enthusiasm for teachfers 
and their r61e.s. After a two-year perjod, the supervisors tended to 
stabilize their practices and to be more cojjcerned with maintaining the 
status quo than with implementing new programs. 

Other districts require- their staff development faculty to remain 
current by teaching.: SBTEs in^ Arlington (Virginia) Public Schools must be 
in a classroom at least 13 days each year. Dallas has implemented a policy 
which mandates time in the field weekly and full-time return to teaching on 
a regular basis. Pitts , described this processvfor maintaining relevancy 
and reality In Dallas with these words^ "fio more office lizards behind big 
desks with all the trappings— charging out to the school and saying, 'How 
\are things going? If I can be of assistance, call me*^; and scurrying back 
to the security of the office." Frey (1976, p. 54) pointed^t tha;t a 
Mjor benefit bf being an SBTE is the impact on the individual after 
ireturnlng to , teaching. SBTEs are forced to refle^ct on practice when * * 
Working with teachers and' such analysis leads to greater awareness of 
-^each^r performance criteria and outcomes'. ^ 
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These ill ustrc|tions reflect a trend wKich we state as our ninth 
thesis: 

SBTEe mintain theiv competence through regular 
contact with schools and teaching, and^with periodic 
full-time experience as a teacher. 

Some Limitations 

As the trend toward greater involvement of SBTEs in the educatibn of 
education professionals continues to accelerate, several caveats and 
limitations should be considered. First, the training of teachers is a 
vital undertaking and should be a major priority of the institution(s) 
assuming that responsibilityl Schools have yet to view this as a major 
responsibility of theirs--the budget in staff development is small and 
often dependent upon outside funcjing through grants and projects. • Schools 
have turned to colleges and intennediate school units for these services. 
Why? 

The primary mission of. schools is to educate children and youth; of 
secondary importance is the education of teachers, that might have -impact 
on thef primary mission; of tertiary importance is the education and im- 
provement of expertise and services of trainers of teachers JSBTEs) . 

In my recent discussions with staff developers from across the country, 
all perceived \hat their school districts were placing greater emphasis on 
SBTEs and their training, and could quote quantitative data to support 
their claims ^numbers of SBTEs, funds expended). Yet none of the super- 
intendents interviewed drew the same conclusion aboui their districts when 
asked to cSnsider major goals, activities, and accon\plishments. 

A seco-nd limitation, is bound up in the persons selected as SBTEs. The 
trend toward inbreeding becomes a problem when the primary input to sclipol 
districts j:omes from within the district. Schools tend to select their 
SBTEs from outstanding teachers practicing in the district, and rightly so. 
They have demanstrated their ability to teach effectively, they Icnow dis- 
trict policies and community resources; thus, they should be in an advan- 
tageous position to help others. But th/s practice promotes stability and 
discourages new ideas in the system. \ 

' A third limitation i^related to balance. Professional educatibn is a 
blend of theoretical corfstructs and practical appl ications.- One without 
the other produces a weak program. While collegers have been accused of 
emphasizing theory to tffe^xclusion of practice, school-based programs' too 
often emphasize only practical ideas, triAsi and activities that can be^ 
Implemented simply, immediately, and with little effort.^ Since SBTEs are 
chosen typically from competent practicing teachers and are working with 
teachers who oft^n press for easily implemented classrox)m ideas, SBTE 
inservice education programs tend to stress practical applications. Such 
practices may be adequate for a .few years as SBTEs work with teachers who 
can integrate such practical ideas into a broader' conceptual frame, but in 
the long run such a consistent practice would be devastating to the 
profession . 

A fourth limitation is closely related to the third. Wt^en the primary 
training of teachers focuses on school district problem^, theTecommended 
practices tend to become local and parochial* s' 




A fifth problem grows from the e)^parrd1ng cadre of SBTEs practicing the 
role. The "everyone can do It" trend will leadvto poor practices and, lack 
of confidence In the system. • V 



Sixth, despite the extensive literature off InHrvlce education and the 
people involved In staff development, amazingly little research has been 
conducted. Those studies whiQh have focused x)n superv1s4on or student 
teaching and cooperating teachers have tended to be short-term doctoral 
dissertations, limited In scope and unrelated to Improvement of teacher 
practice or student outcomes. i. 

Potential for 'the Future " . < . * 

Despite the potential limitations. Inherent In the SBTE, this > 
increasingly Important responsibility In teacher education promises to 
improve educational practice. The SBTE is not a singular job de§cr1pt1bn, 
but multiple and tailored to individual school needs. Increasingly it may 
be directed toward working in individual schools rather than school 
districts, and the part-time SBTE/part-tJme teacher concept will become 
more prevalent. 

For maximum impact, SBTEs must recognize their dwif limitations and be 
Willing to draw on other resources for support. The in-depth, specialized 
expertise found in colleges and uniiver^slties could be on^ such viable 
soui"ce. Such a concept of inter-institutional teaming needs to be 
explored, studied, and practiced. Perhaps the teacher center can provide 
the governance structure" for such cooperation." ■ 

Finally, the preparation of SBT.Es and their own continuiiig inservice 
education is important to their success. Their key role as- stimulators of 
teachers would be limited were they not themselves excited about learning 
and willing to communicate that to their colleagues. Thus, *the education 
of SBTEs is criti(»l and central to the success of teacher inservice , 
education programs. * 

As schools assume greater responsibility, for the continuing and 
ins^ice education of their staffs, the school-based teacher educator 
gaj/s in stature, responsibility, and significance. It behooves all who 
are concerned with irhproving-«ducation to nurture the concept aqd the 
people in those roles. For so goes the improvement of education for^ ^ 
children and youth. \ 
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Chapter IV " , 

DECISION MAKING ABOUT NEW PROFESSIONAL ROLES 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Kavl Masaanapi 



The foregoing discussion has delineate<ntie contextual conditions that 
wiM come into play in the determination/ of what new and modified roles in 
teacher education are needed, and has explored the respective situations 
within higher education institutions and sqhools. Decisions about the 
creation Of new roles and supporting preparation programs will be influ- 
enced in part by how decision makers view the changing conditions in 
society and education, but also jn terms of other priorities. Political 
advantage and vested interests may outweigh commitment to improving the 
quality of education for children in the decision-making process. 

Before we project the implications of the preceding chapters, it is 
useful to examine briefly the characteristics of the arena within which 
education personnel development takes place, and to call attention to a 
number of underlying issues and questions lively to surface as decisions 
are made regarding new and niodifieckj^trres'-tir'teacher education. The com- 
plex arena ofteacner education includes a variety of actors who perform 
many functions; the position decisjon makers take on the issues will deter- 
mine eventually what new rolesfm teacher, education will be created and 
supported. ^ \ ' y 

TH£ ARENA OF EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 

)e arena within which education personnel development takes place is 
Complex, multifaceted, and without unified leadership. It is difficult to 
.portr^ as a complete, integrated whole -because in reality that is not what 
it i'§. One approach to a clearer understanding of this arena is to de- 
scribe its characteristics in relation to: (a) the institutions, orga- 
nizations, and agencies with a stake in education personnel development; 
(b) who the actors &re; and (c) the functions the actors perform. 

The institutions, organizations, agencies, and groups involved in some 
way in education personnel development include: 

Higher education Institutions (public and private; junior colleges. 

colleges, a^nd universities 
Schools (public and private; K-12) 
School districts and school boards 
Professional organizations and associations 
Teacher, professional development, and regional service centers 
> Local, state, and federal government agencies ^ 
Student groups and organizations 
Cohsumer organizations and groups 
Accrediting agencies. 

The actcl's Iri this arena— persons who perform functions In education ' 
personnel development--represent. d1 ffering needs, motivations, and respon-r 
slbllltles. 
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Consumers of education personnel development programs 

• Students In preservlce preparation programs 

• Professionals who participate In Inservlce staff development 
programs ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

Professionals who p-povide instruction, supervision, counseling, and 
^. consultation in pre-- and inservice education programs 

• Higher education faculty members, admlnfitrators, and support 

* ' staffs ^ , /. . 

• Elementary and secondary school faculty members, administrators, 
. and support staffs. 

• Staff members of teacher, professional development, and regional" * 
service centers s ^ ^ 

• Staff members of state departments of education 

Professionals and others who initiate and monitor new programs, 
stimulate the improvement of educational practice, and work toward 
expanding the supporting knowledge base 

/ • Staffs of federal agencies amd state departments of education 

/ Members and staffs lOf professlenajy^organlzatlons and assoc1at1or>s. 
. • Staffs of teacher, professional development, afljl regional Service 
centers ^ 

• Higher education and school faculty members, administrators, and 
support staffs. ' ^ ^ ♦ .-^ 

. • Educational researchers 

Professionals and dthers who monitor quality ^ control of programs and 
certify school personnel 

• ^affs and evaluators of accrediting agencies 

• Staffs of state and other certification agencies \ 

Personnel in government agencies which legislate educational policy, 
approve program support, and interpret law relevant to education 

• Members of local school boards ' 

• Members ofN|tate Tegfslatures and their support staffs 

• Persorinel in stayfe departments of education 

• Members of Congress and their sxipport^staff s^ 

• Personnel in federal agencies w. 

• Judges and members of courts ^ ' 

Consumers of the graduates of education personnel development 
programs ^ ^ • . 

• • The public/ taxpayers 

• Parents of pupils 

• Members, of school boards. 

The ^ctions performed by these persons cover a wide range of duties 
and r,espons1b111t1es. In some Instances these dutfes are clearly assigned 



and defined, in others they are not. As a result, duplication and con-^ 
fusion of efforts often occur. Illustrative of these functions are: 

Functions related to teacher education progvame 

• Designing and conducting preservice preparation programs 



Designing and conducting inservice education/ staff development 
programs 

• Developing curricula and instructional materials 

Establishing, supporting, andi monitoring programs designed to 
meet special societal needs ^ 
Evaluating program effectiveness 



^'z^^tonr-^lated^^^jt/ze improvement of programs and educational 
practices — — — 

• Designing and engaging in educational research and in other 
activities intended to expand the supporting knowledge base ^ 

• Stimulating improvements in educational practice through publication 
-programs, leadership training, and information dissemination 

• Nurturing the health and grovrth of the education profession 

Policy making and administrtive functions 

• Fomulating policies at the local, state, and federal levels 

• Interpreting laws and adjudicating disputes related to educational ' 
practice 

• Allocating resources to support programs / 

• Communicating with and* influencing decision rarters 

Regulator^ and quality control fmcti'ons 

• Establishing and enforcing regulations affecting programs and 
personnel 

• Maintaining quality control over programs 

• Certifying graduates of training programs 

'Consumer functions 

• Evaluating, employing, and monitoring the performance of graduates 
of education personnel development programs. 

Other characteristics of the teacher education arena should be 
mentioned: 

• A complex set of dynamics is often at work when individual actors 
or the groups they represent interact with each other during the 
process of making decisions. Political and vested interests tend to 
be predominant over other considerations. " "Who is in charge" 'often' 
gets in the way of "how we can improve what we're doing." 

• The absence of unified leadership means that edupation personnel 
development lacks an overarching conceptual f ranework' and 
coordinated direction. 

/ . . . 

- ' * \ 
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Education personnel have not yet dectded\fiat they want: to be or 
become a full-blown profession; to remain -as they esgfintially are 
now, a semi-profession; or to join the r^nks of the trade crafts- and 
labor unions, They are not^ united on this issue. 

The knowledge base "which-^upports education personnel* development 
is inadequate and needs w'te expanded. 



Decision liaking about new and inodified professional roles iii teacher 

" if ( ' ' 



UNDERLYING ISSUES 

:ision ifakii _ 

education will be influenced to a great extent by the positionf decision 
makers take on a number of .issues. While these issues will surface as edu- 
' cators solve other problems, they have special relevance ta education pBr- 
sonnel development. As^ was argued earlier, different .viewpoints about and 
responses to ctiangi'ng conditions in society and* education lead to different 
perceptions about the kinds of teacher educators needed in the future, and 
about what professional rplfes are needed in teacher education. The follow- 
ing issues appear to be among the most relevant: 

Irenes related ^to echooie 

• Is the fundamental purpose of schools to te*ch "basics," or is it 
^ 'to be Concerned with the welfare of to.tal per^ns? What is the 

essential role of the classroom teacher? ^ > 

f Should there be di fferenttated' staffing in schools? Should the 
improvement of children's -education be the determining factor in 
^deciding whether or not differentiated staffing is needed, or are 
political and other considerations valid factors? 

Issues related to educationj^vsoTvn^l deveiopment pvogvains 

§ Should the preparation of education- personhel in higher^ Education 
institutionSsContinue to be offered at both undergraduate and . ^ 
graduate levels or only at*the graduate leveJ? Should ^hools and 
^ colleges of education become separate -professional schpols parallel 
to medical schools or 1 aw schools?, 

• Is self-perception of needs an adequate basis for designing 
inservice education programs far prof essional school personnel? 

§ As and modified professidnal roles in teacher education emerge, 
new prep*aratioti prografns for those^roles^will be required. Which 
' ^ institutions and/or agencies should be responsible for designing • 
. ^ ^ and conducting such preparatipn programs? • ^ \ ' /. 

Issues veldted to professidnat pr^a^ice 

§ What does it' mean Xo Be an education professional? Should edu- ; ^ 
^ cation stri.ve to become a profession, be content to remain at . y 

semi-profession, or join the ranks of the trade crafts and'Y4bor' 
unions? ' . ,\ ' ' 
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• ^On what basis 1s the perfonnance of education professionals to be 

judged? What evidence demonstrates' professional competence? How 
can education professionals convince thtf public that they are 
"accountable"? 

Issues related to db^ministT^tion ^ * - 

• How will hunan, ecbnomic, and physfcal resources be allocated for 
education personnel development by the federargovernment? State 
governments? Colleges and universities? School districts? Other 
agencies? 

• As preservice teacher education programs become more field-based, 
and as schools asstine more responsibility for inservlce education,, 
parents of pupils and the public, gerferaVly become ^more Mncerned 
about the role of schools In society. How can paren^^s^d the 
public and ottjer decision makers be convinced that education 
personnel development is a'legitimate function of schools? 

• What incentives and rewards should be created to ^motivate, personnel 
iri higher education institutions- and schools to participate produc- 
tively in staff development activities? Hoi^ can the constraint^ 
which seem to prohibit revision of present policies be mioiraized? 




• The completipn of different kinds of inservice educat+w ^programs 

• ^is recognized In, different ways, .such as- by college/university 
credit or -continuing educatibo units. Should these different forms 
'of'^recogn'ttioni be^tandardized?^ 

laeues related to gove-mahoe cmd.^qtiility control 

• Will varipus'"sectors iii education (state departmentl; schools, col- 
' rlege^, and departments of education; teacher organizations; school 

distridts)) insjst on continuing , fragmented and separate app/oaches 
\q education personnel develojjcsnt, or will they join in cooperative 
approaches? Win th'erre be .a>ecognitiGn that no one sector has a 
monopoly on wisdom, and that ultimately our hope is iii harnassing ' 
ouc collective wisdcin? And i'fWduc'ation opts for cooperative 
proaches, how-xan various sectors collaborate' effectively? 
^ . ' ' •■■ 

How jjhould tfve ^quality of education personnel preparation and ' 

• developme^nt programs which are conducted by colleges/universities, 

^ ^ho^ Is, -teacher and regional s'ervice centals, and other agencies' be 
controlled? What are the jndijcatprs of qiility in these programs? 

t What "shoul tie th^ appropriate functiofft of feder*al and state 
agenties in -education/^ sbnnel. development? What qual if ications 
■are required fir sta/fjnenlbers responsible for, those functions? 

• Hbw/qan^the present fragmw^be^, disparate efforts to provide 

_ education/jiersohnel devel oomerrfc^-^b^integrated into some agreed- / 
upon^conteeJyjat'lN^worlp'^ Who 'shouHl participate in the 
, f formulation of suc^Tii c<Jnceptual framework? Does the profession 
_ need arv ttnbrel la agency to ^ve direction to^ coordinate, and 
" facilitate "^ducicion/^jersonneV development programs? 

' 65'' • ' . ■ 



These underlying issues and others provide the intellectual context in 
which decisions will be made about what ne\if and modified professional roles 
for teacher educators eire needed,, and for a delineation^ of som^ specific 
consequences for groups inyolved in ecjucatiorr personnel development. 



IMPirCATIONSS ANOTHER LOOK AT THE ACTORS 
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In the preceding description of the teacher education arena, particular 
attention was called to the actors who perfona varipus functions in^'edufc^- 
tion personnel development. Another look at ^these persons provides a con- , 
venient basis for spinning out a numbre? of. im^l ication« of the; main ^thesis 
of this monograph, that changV^g conditions ^n society and education call 
for new- professional roTis iij teacher education.; 

For Students in Elementary and Secondary $j:hools 

^ The actors who really dughlSto be front stage in the teache*- education 
arena are the- students in schools. It is'priroarily for them Vfk^ schools 
exist; they, not the parents or education professionals or professioMl 
organizations and associations or state and federal agencies, are the 
essential clients. . ; , . 

Whatever ^decisions are or are not made about hew professional roles in 
teacher education will have a direct bearing on students in ^ghools and the 
quality of education provided for them. This criterion, rooretnan any- 
other, snould be the dominant consideration in making decisions about' new 
professidoal roles in teacher education and preparation programs for those 
roles. . • . ' ' ' 

For the Profession at Large 

, i * 

Education personnel are not yet united about what they want to be or 
become. Sotne argue that deliberate steps .should be taken to make education 
a true profession like medicine or law. Others sefem content to remain a 
semi-profession. Still others would have classroom teaching become little 
rodre than a craft. At tines educators attempt to behave as members of a 
profession, at other times aS members of labor union;5. 

What is ahead is not clear. But as long^as education personnel are not 
united on this question, there will be fundamental disagreements 'about what 
new roles are needed in teacher education. A% is al^o clear that 1||, 
indeed, we do want to become a profession, t^en we should ^gln behaving 
like one on a, consistent bas'is. ^ . ^ ' 

* ' * * / 

For the Federal Government/USO^ 

Among the leadership roles of the U.S.^Office of Education^ is the re- 
sponsibjlity for establishing, supporting, and monitoring education pro- 
grams designed' to fill special societal needs which likely would not be met 
otherwise. The strccess of many such programs depends on how well education 
personnel implement them; and successful implementation,' in turn, depends 
on how well prepar^ personnel are to teach new subject matter, *use new 
instructional strategies,' and assume new or modified professional roles. 
Staff development of both school and higher education personnel often is 



required. The nu)dif1cat1on of professional roles or the creation of new 

' ones is implied>if not required. While provisions for staff development 
are" son<^times included Jn such programs, 'support tends to be mininal,. and 
in many cases is not provided for at all. Provisions for sxaff development 

. of personnel in schools, colleges, amd departments .of education fSCDEs) are 
seldom included. . . ^ 

The Elementary --Secondary Education Act of 1965, for example, providedV 
approximatfely a billion dollars to urban schools to upgrade the quality of 
education for children from poor backgrounds and to help solve some of the 
prpblems associated with sucH improvement. No support was Included for 
staff developmeijt. Teachers turned to SCDEs for help. Because the SCDEs 
generally had neither* the expertise nor the resources to develop jt, they 
could. provide little assistance 1n implementing the legislation. What was 

rvneeded was substantial support for^staff development of both school and 

^l^igher education personnel. ; ' * . ^ 

The recent teacher 'center legislation supports the establishinent of 

' local, school -based centers as one vehicle to provide inserviqe education 
for classroom teachers. What. kind of personnel will direct these centers? 
What preparation do center directors need and who will provide it?^ The 
legislation does not speak directly to such needed staff development. 
Teacher^ Corps, on the other hand, deals more realistically with the staff 
development probl ems. / The staffs o^F Teacher Corps projects include program^ 
development specialists and community coordinators, newly created profes- 
sional roles for teacher educators. Their^ functions are specinejl at least 
in broad tenns* There was a recognition that new professional roles were 
needed te assist in the implementation of program goals. However, Teacher 
Corps legislation did not address the questions of what competencies such 
new personnel need, how they should be prepared, and^who should -provide the 
preparation. Each new federal program should include substential support 
for steff development of school and; higher education .personnel to 'ensure 
'successful implementation of the new program. - This position is supported 

. by the AACTE Commission on Government Relations and the Educatioa Policy 
Committee of the Association of Colleges and Schools of Education in State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges, which jointly have developed an in- > 
house conc^t paper delineating criteria to be used in teking positions 
regarding education personnel development in future proposal's by the/fed- 
eral goverrtnent. They argue that TSCDEs need to change in'order to operate 
. most successfully. as service institutions relative t^new federally 'man- 
dated programs arid ^ivities. They also need,to beiblfe to create more ^ 
flexible and responsive preservice programs. "10 " ' - ^ 

One criterion is particularly relevant: "Existing and proposed* fe<teral 
education professional develoRfnent programs should be examined in view of 

^ the goals of Rfovtding asistence for schools, colleges, and departments of* 
education in making personnel and curriculum accommodations necessary to 
enable tliem to respond to the direct and often indirect requirertients of the 
new programs designed, for parti^cular purposes and clients\ 

For State Gavernmentp/State Department^ of Education ' | 

Under the "implied powers"' provision of the U.S. tonstitution, stetel 
carry heavy responsibilfty for education^ Implications of the foregoing 
disoission^ therefore, are particularly s^if leant to state legislatures 

TOUn^tiblfshed concept paper, lj977,. 




and state depa.rtnients of education. Four recent' developments illustrate 
consequence^ far staff development. 

Stimulated by the need to coordinate fragmented efforts, states are 
beginning to formulate comprehensive statewide plans for education person- 
nel development. Several states, (for example, Florida, Illinois^ Massachu- 
setts, -Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, and -West Virginia) alreadly have taken steps 
to -develop such plans. An essential element of any comprehensive state 
plan should be the provision of staff development of teacher educators in 
colleges and universities, in schools, j3nd in teacher, professional devel- 
opment, and regional service centers. State plans should .address such 
questions as: What kinds of professionals are needed .to provide effective 
staff development programs for school personnel? What kinds of preparation 
programs are needed for those professionals, and how are ^hese programs to 
be supported? 

As a "more specific example, states are expected to develop plans to re- 
spond to Public Law 94-142, the Education of All Handicapped Children Act. 
It is also incumbent on the states to provide major support for- the imple- 
noentation of this federal legislation. Some reference tq^^staff develop- 
ment is included in the Act, but planning and implementation are left to 
tlie several states. Staff development will be required for ^teacher edu- 
cators in higher education institutions, schools, teacher/professional 
development/regional service centers, and probably state agency staffs. 
Appropriate support for such staff development should be an integral part 
of the implemention strategies. 

Some states (for example,' Florida, North Carolina, Texas, Rhode Island, 
and West Virginia) have taken steps to create and maintain various type^s laf 
centers as a means of providing more effective Jnservice education, to |f 
School personnel. Other states are exploring the desirability of^oing so. 
Not being addressed head on, however, are such questions as: What is the 
nture of the professional roles of center staff members? Whrat competencies 
do they need? What kind of preparation programs for these roles are ' . ^ 
needed, and who wil^ provide them? How will preparation be supported? 
States have thq responsibiTity to find answers to these questions. ? 

Recent federal legislation >^in support the creation of -a networlc^)f 
local, school-based teacher centers as a vehicle to provjde inservice edu- 
cation for classroom teachers. States are expected to provide technical 
assistance to these centers, and ^ome support for this function is provided 
in the legislation. Staff development programs to meet the needs of center 
staff members, and personnel to support those programs, should be included 
in. technical assistance provi^d by . states* 

For Scjaools and School Districts , 

A$>6chools and school personnel increasingly become tnvolvefd in educa- 
tion pe^onnel develof)ment, new kinds'* of problem^ surface. Among these: 

1. Detenni nation of the kinds of professionals needed^o implement - 
agreed-upon school goals and objectives 

2. Provision of staff development opportunities for school personnel 
by the school i tsel/ cmp in cooperation with other agencies and 
institutions _ ^ ' 

3. Determination of the -kinds of . professionals:* needed to provide ef- 
fective staf^ development, and how and wbere these professionals 



will be trained 
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' 4. Allocation of resources--people, time, do]lars--to support staff 
. devel opmeat 

5. Creation of appropriate incentives/rewards to motivate school pi^^ 
Sonne! to engage in staff development activities 

6. Establishment or strengthening of linkages with state departments 
of education, colleges and universities, teacher/professional 
deve^l opment/ regional ' service centers 

7. The "public relations task of convincing the public--the parents and 
taxpa^yers— that education personnel development is a legitimate 
function of schools. 

% • . 

For Colleges and Univer$,ities 

Changing conditions in society and education have had^ancl are having a 
powerful impact in the area of education' personnel development, especially 
at higher education institutions. Traditionally, cc^leges and universities 
were the major providers of pre- and inservice education, programs for 
school personnel. But- this situation has changed markedly, if not radi-^ ^ 
cally, as a result of the decline of federal support for education person- 
nel development in higher education, the eniergence of an. increasing number 
of sta^f development programs operated exclusively by schools, and the 
establishment of an increasing number of teacher, professional development • 
and regional service centers. These developments reflect general dissatis^ 
faction with the qua.lity and relevance of higher education staff develop- 
ment programs and a search for mbre effective ways to deliver.them. 

Given these and other changes, a nuntoer o^impli cations Seem apparent 
for schools, colleges, and departnents of education (SCDEs) in. relation to 
new or modified professional roles for teacher educators. Among these are: 
(a) the need to develop new or strengthen existing linkages with personnel 
in schbols; (b) the reexamination of present inservice education programs 
and services with the view of upgrading them 'and making them more effective 
in meeting the needs of school personnel; (c) the design of appropriate 
preparation programs, for school-based teacher educators and ^staff members 
of teacher, professional ^development, and regional service centers; andf (d) 
the implementation of appropriate staff development programs for SCDE ^ 
personnel to equip them, in turn, to provide more effective staff devel- 
opment opportunities for school personnel. 1^ 

While the major concern of this monograph is the nature of professional 
roles needed to provide effective preservice and inservice education pro- 
grams for school personnel, implications for other kinds of roles should be 
mentioned.'- Education personnel are needed in other settings which are not 
directly related to schools:, in educational divisions of business and 
industry, the preis and media, community agencies and volunteer orgiini- 
zations, adult an^ continuing education programs, the military, prisons, 
health-related services, and other professional colleges (such as medicine, 
dentistry, law, and nursing). Schools and colleges of education have the^ , 
opportunity to develop, imaginative preparation pfrograms for such nonschool 

11 As part of its' Staff Development Project, funded, by Teachefr Corps 
through San Francisco State University, AACTE is sponsoring four 
regional workshops to identify critical staff development needs of 
SCDE personnel. It is, envi sioned that the findings of these workshops 
will be published and disseminated. ' ^ • ' " » ' 



professional roles. Doing so requires a careful analysis of the competent 
cies needed for such roles and the provision of appropriate expertise for 
instruction and supervision. An exploration of these topics, however, de- 
serves fuller treatment than can be given in this monograph, 

For Schrfol -Based Teacher Educators and Staffs of Teacher, Professional 
Development, -and Regional Service Centers ] ~ 

> 

Among new professional roles in >education personnel development which 
alreacly are emerging are those of school -based teacher educators and staff 
members bf vaHous types of centers. As yet these roles and the required 
competenciesWor them have not been clearly defined. Experience and client*" 
.expectations wilV help to determine what they will be. It is clear, how- 
ever, that persons who assume these new professional roles will be expected 
to have some competence in teacher education; it is not likely that every- 
one who assumes these new roles will be prepared to do so. Staff develop- 
ment will be required. These new professionals will need tp continue their 
own education to prepare them to perform new functions more effectively. 

REFLECTIONS ' ' ' 

We have argued that changing conditions in society and education call 
for (nodificatipns of present professional roles in teacher educfition and, 
in some cases, the creation' of new ones. It is evident already that pro- 
fessional roles ap*-beginning to be modified and that new roles are 
emerging. 6uy<ne full impact of these changing conditions has not yet 
been felt by^he Education profession at large. Changes in the roles 
teacher ^dticators perform are necessary if preservice education programs . 
are to prepare personnel equipped to work in schools that themselves are 
responsive to changing societal conditions, and if inservice education 
programs are to be responsive to the current and future needs of school 
personnel . 

What also has surfaced here is what many educators have recognized for 
some time--that staff development of teacher educators has been and con- 
tirtues to be grossly neglected by federal and state g'oyernments, higher 
education institutions, schools, ai^ professional organizations and associ- 
ations. We hold that if the quality of education for children is to be 
improved--if changes are to be effected in school programs- -tlien appro- 
priate staff development opportunities need to be provided formal 1 profes- 
sional personnel wholhave' either direct or indirect responsibilTHes for 
in^Jlementing those changes. Staff developmeat of teacher educators is Sn 
essential ingredient in the tWal change process, and this includes those 
who work in colleges and universities, schools, estate departments of edu- 
c'ation, teacher centers, professional development centers, and regional 
service centers. To neglect support for staff development of teacher edu- 
cators Ms to dilute commitment to improving education for American children 
and youth. ' , ' 
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CRITIQUE*' - 
Roy Edelfelt 

A logical way to critique this volume is to react to the chapters one 
at a time. I will do so, but at the same time I want to reflect on the 
entire volume, for it is in some ways a single expression, and it is 
important to view a synthesis of ideas. 



CHAPTER I 

I was helped by the authors' attempts to set the context, although they 
do so almost too briefly. The authors describe how they view existing 
conditions, first in broad strokes, then in issues and problems that are 
more specific, and finally in education and teacher education. The treat- 
ment of social issues is a little too quick and easy to provide a setting 
that should- be ranembered as a backdrop throughout the Volume. That may be 
why the authors themselves seemed at times" to forget the context. For 
example, from the list of compelling- issues and J)roblems (distrust of 
institutions, centralization of power, reliance on the courts to set moral 
standards, lack of personal physical security, limits of resources world- 
wide), I would conclude that the authors are implicitly calling for review 
of the purposes of schools in our society. Suqh a review happens only ■ 
peripherally as the authors enumerate issues and problefns of education. 
They seem almost eager to get to th? circumstances of teacher £ducation 
without helping the reader understand the l^elation of the larger social 
picture to current events in education and teacher education. I was left 
to search out my own conclusions of cause and effect: for example, dis- 
trust of institutions leads to the call for accountability; centralization 
of power causes more state^d federal legislators to decree the improve- 
ment of programs. Some of_jthe school responses to social problems I found 
missing, such as how education and teacher education* respond to court- 
mandated morals, increased violence and crime, shortages of natural re- 
sources, pollution, inflation, unemployment, and so on. 

Had the purposes of schools been considered as a result of reviewing 
the broader context, there might have been a different order to ^he chap-, 
ters in the volume. That would have helped me consider new roles in 
teacher education from a base of what schools. need in personnel. My line 
of thinking is that we decide first whit schools should be like; then we 
decide the kinds of personnel needed to operate them; then we know what / • 
personnel must, be prepared; and finally we know the kinds of programs and! 
personnel needed in teacher education (school and college)' to get the jobV 
done. Perhaps my line of thinking is too logical and rational for the real 
world. But it is worth thinking problems through in that way so that the 
evidence is\athand in case rational decision-making is possible. 

In reviewing the conditions of education and teacher educatton,' the 
authors turn first to enrollment data- -fewer students in schools and record 
numbers of teachers being graduated. Their conclusion that the teacher 
shortage has been eliminated is too simple. The generalization that the 
oversupply of teachers has caused a stablfe teaching force is overstated. 



* This critique presumes that«-the reader has-Jilready read the -preceding - 
pages, and will make reference to each chapter as necessary. 
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Unemployment in gerferal, fewer graduate $tu<ly opportunities; a much lighter 
job market in higher education, arfd the reduction in the number of teachers 
in special areas (art, music, foreign languages) and in the elementary 
scJhools— all have contributed to elimination o^^ teacher shortages and a 
Inone stable teaching force. * ^ , 

I take issue with another piece of reasoning in this chapter— the - 
assumption that a stable teaching force is the major force motivating 
legislators to mandate minimum outcomes. That seems like less than the 
full story. Simultaneous with the changes In supply and demand ancFthe 
stabilizing of the teaching force, there has been a swing back from the 
radicalism and violence of the sixties to more conservatism, an economic 
recession, a major realignment of the world economy created by OPEC 
Increases in oil prices- -all of which has nurtured uncertainty and fostered 
legislative action in the states to proceed responsibly and carefully, ergo 
tjo tighten education budgets. 

*rne report of the political situation within the profession is percep- 
tive and accurate in recognizing the increased impact of organized teachers 
on decision making. But to suggest that "more andmore" resources for 
professional development will be 'influenced by colrectlve bargaining is » 
faulty logic, in my opinion. Collective bargaining will undoubtedly influ- 
ence thf circumstances of inservice education locally, but teacher 
organization leaders will' be^^er than to force a choice between profes- 
sional development funds and salary and fringe benefits. To avoid such a - 
dilemma, I predict that they will seek state and federal support for staff 
development (as they have with teacher centers) with the strong rationale 
that an adequate teaching force is more than a local responsibility. 

-V, Amidst their comments on the shifts 1-n power and' the increased promi-s^ 
nence of teachers, the writers observe that "the education •profession*' at 
large (my ertiphasis) Is trying to decide whether" i^* wants to be fully' 
professional or quas 1 -professional . Saying it thii$^ way itey^be an exercise 
of editorial license, but it does mislead. There is no deliberative bod|y 
that decides on'anything for the "profession." The various political 
forces within and outside the profession are wrestling with-this question. 
In most forums of educators the opinion is unanimous—teaching should be a 
profession. Many also agree that an internship should be required to- 
bridge the gap between preparation and full professional service. But 
there is as yet no m)resentat1ve bodly to speak for the entire profession. 

Parenthetically time is ideal to institute an internship: an ad- 
ditional year of trailing would reduce the supply of teachers' for a year 
and might throw the supply-demand ratio into better balance— assuming, of 
course/that Interns work under the tutelage of .experienced master teachers 
and are not replacemarits for regular practitioners. 

The author's discussion of appro^iches (keeping pace by adapting, pro- 
jecting needed personnel from an analysis of current; need, and predicting 
need by forecasting the future) to considering emerging roles in teacher 
-education helps to suggest optional ways by which decisions about new types 
of personnel will be made. I wish the authors, identifying these options, 
had included a section on the goals, objectives, lifestyle, format, and 
organization of the schools for which teachers are prepared. Th^ process 
.of decisions about goals is al so important because of the essential need to 
involve teach^^s, parents, administrators, students, and teacher educators. 
Changes (improveStents) will not, come easily unless all these people are, 
included in decision making; commitment grows out of involvement. 
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There also is little reference to the setting of teacher edcfcation. 
Should the reader assume th^t the three approaches are set in the existing 
scheme of teacher education? Is t*t6 assumption that teacher education - 
takes place largely in the university, partly in the' school district? How 
different will the prescription for personnel (new roles) in teacher educa- 
tion be if the setting is primarily the university, or primarily the 
school, or some balanced combination of both? These questions are 
addressed later in the chapter; I am suggesting that they influence the , 
ways in which we approach new roles and should be addressed as we consider 
— approaches, not after. - 

The discussion of the shortfall of the teaching profession in being 
able "to meet the educational challenges of modern time" imp.lies the pro- 
fession is at fault for its alleged inadequacy ("The failure of*the teach- 
ing profession to advance . , ."). If blame is to be assigned, it must be 
shared with the public. Teaching of children and youth in the United 
States is a public profession. Although the profession can initiate. and 
foster changes in preparation and practice, the public controls policy 
. formation and financial support for most training programs and professional 
working conditions. 

The quote from Educating a Profession , indicating that the teaching 
profession needs new concepts to ser^e a human-services society adequately, 
is so true. The several pages that expand on this notion and discuss some 
of the needed new roles are helpful in moving thinking toward reform of I 
education and toward needed jfoles in teacher education. But the omission 
of consideration of the organization, structure, and schedul^e of the 
schools in whi(?li teachers practice is unfortunate. There are limits tp the 
improvements possible in education if we" focus only on the adequacy and 
kind of personnel available. The conditions in which teacher^ work also 
need attention- -that is, the way teaching and learning are expected tojtake 
place (in classrooms where one' teacher teaches 20-25 students at once),'"and 
the teacher's schedule of time spent teaching (rather than a better balance 
between planning, teaching, and evaluation). * There are other factors as 
<y well— such as the reliance on textbooks and other packaged materials, the 
narrow focus on a few so-e«^led basic subjects, standard requirements for 
all students, the social-p^hological climate of schools, tW confinement 
of schooling to school buildings. The point is that roles cannot be con- 
sidered with attention mainly- to existing job descriptions or to the ele- 
ments of professional competence. The circumstances in which teacher com- 
petence must be- exercised and the social and material support available in 
those circumstances influence wha.t it is possible for teachers to do. 
— Establishihg the conditions in which competent professional practice is 
possible is a political and economic as well a^ an educational question. 
It would have beenv helpful to have at least some models of the possible 
conditions and an idea of their cost. 
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The 15 problemi,DrijKnd identifies as internal. to teacher education in 
schools, colleges, and departments of 'education (colleges of education, .for 
short). are an accurate, candid recital of present circumstances. In a 
sense the negative- scene depicted leads o(ie to suspect that anything said 
about creating new roles or circumstances for college-based teacher 
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educators is purely for survival purposes. Survival is basi^ consider- 
ation, though not a high-minded motive. It is pragmatic, and colleges of 
education must exist if they are to -function. 

^ It is useful to have a college professor catalog the ills of colleges 
of education^ Admission by an insjder ma(y be less suspect than accusati.ons 
by an outsider. ^ - ' ' 

Al thpugh . Drumniond is accurate and candid, he is less than comprehen- 
sive. He coyld have criticized the dominance of higher education over\ 
teacher education. Colleges of education cannot operate o'n many of the 16 
assumptions drawn by Drumrtohd unless they have more autonoiny in higher edu- 
cation, unless they become professional schools that can make decisions 
about professional training vrithout the interference of campus-wide aca- 
demic senates* In fact, the academic and political autonomy needed on 
campus may be prerequisites to -the changes inherent in the Drummond 
assumptions. ^ 

Another criticism Drummond doesn't raise is the failure of college- 
based teacher educators to stu(ty, analyze,, and interpret the scene in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. If the attention of scholars in fceacher 
education had be^n better focused on developments in schools, the cir- 
cumstances and remedies developed in this chapter might never have been 
needed. Teacher education paid a price to get into the college and uniV 
versity cofwnunlty, to gatn acceptance in higher education. The mortgage is 
paid; it is time to take ownership. 

One last comment -on ^Drummond* s recitation of internal problems: There 
are also difficult problems that should be labelled external. For example, 
the social distance between colleges of education personnel and school 
personnel is great, and there are professional -class distinctions too. 
Teachers know where they are in the hierarchy in terms of freedom, pre- 
rogatives, status, rewards, stimulation. Ultimately the question must be 
how to improye the circumstances of school teachers and how college of 
education personnel can help that happen. In reverse, there is probably no 
way colleges of education will get autonpiny and independence in higher 
education without the political support of the organized teaching profes- 
sion. , 

The mutual benefits to both teachers (atid the school programs they 
operate) and professors (and colleges 'of education) bec'ome more explicit, 
when the linkage Is made between calling for more field-based, school -site 
oriented teacher education and assuming, as Drummond has, that the "most 
logical and appropriate political constituencies are the organized profes- 
sion . . . and lay citizens who are involved in public education. . . 
At another time more should be made of the mutual benefits andlthe 
professional -political relationships of the points Drummond covers. 

Most of the assumptions in this chapter require taking some new 
initiatives. Drummond^s table, College-Based Teacher Education Work in 
Transition, indicates a number of specific Initiatives and'gives a sense of 
what „the\ transformation of college-based teacher educators might be. There 
is one significant omission--the incentives and rewards necessary to stim- 
ulate and satisfy faculty to move from old to new ways of providing' teacher 
education^. Let me illustrate how such items might appear in Drummond's 
"From" column; the reader can project how they might be stated in the ''To"' 
column: 
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/ * FROM 


TO 


Earning renown thorough research 
and writing addressed to colleagues 
in a national forum 

^ Maintaining independence and freedom 
by designing and finding support for 
research and writing from putside ' 
sources 

Earning a national reputation to 
ensure local status and reward 

Commanding rank and salary at the 
local level by remaining in demand ^ 
in a national market 

Finding reward for performance and 
achievement through a system of 
promotion, salary increases, and 
status assignment controlled by the 
total university faculty and 
administration 


V 

% 

* 



One final comment on the material appearing before Drummond gets into 
"Emerging Roles": Nowhere do I get the message that it is (and will be) 
important toj^i^tegrate preservice and insefvice teacher education. More- 
over, among the rolasf. that Drummond outlines subsequently, all seem clearly 
preservice or inserVke. There could be roles with responsibilities for 
connecting and r^a^ing the two levels of training. Personnel in these 
roles couTd help preservice and inservice teachers learn from each other. 
They could be responsible fo^.te/am inservice education, activities that in- 
volve .all the personnel in a'bu11ding--nonprofessional , quasi-professional,, 
and professional . . • 

Drummond' s roTe. types are useful not only because he identifies the 
kinds of colle^e-base¥i^eacher educators that are emerging, but also 
because he provides a short narrative for each to indicate whalt a role 
might involm. The problem I find is that some of these roles arfe not 
unique to c5>leges. of education; some sound identical to roles that Houston 
has included^for school -based teather educators. That, school and college* 
roles in teacher education overlap is not^bad. Unfortunately neither 

fHoustOfKnor Drummond discusses the overlap. -Common features, need 
discussion, and the differences in organization, fiscal set-up, and modus 
operandi of school and college need to be considered. 

. There may be need for some new structures to accommodate teacher 
education fn the middle ground between- school and coT-lege. And it may be 
necessary to facilitate decision makli^g .and other operationl matters ,wKere 

.school and college teacher educators overlap, die example of a nfew 
structure is the policy board that the federal teacher centers program 
requires to supervise a teacher center. It will be Instructive to ollServe 



how jK)lic)abtfS(rds operate, as we consider other mechanisms for the gover-. 
nance of school /col lege collaboration in teacher education. Drummond's 
concluding remarks are upbeat ^d -optimistic. I can agree with most of the 
reasons for his looking at opportunity rarttier than problems, except for his 
statjemerft that "for the first time colleges ^tr^ education have the time and ^ 
resources to try to improve professional practice." Teacher education is 
undersupported; it prepares teachers at or below the cost of Itberal arts 
training and in no way compares with engineering, pharmacy, accounting, 
law, or other^ofessions in cost per person prepared. Teacher education 
needs much moresupport, not only for the cost of training in traditional 
modes but also for inservite education that becomes an integral part of a 
teacher *s assignment. ^ 

M CHAPTER III '/ 

There has never been much legitimacy to teacher education in schqols. 
This chapter should help give credibility to both the necessity and 
reasonableness of having school -based teacher educators. 

I am not satisfied, however, with the reasons given ^for the emergence 
of these personnel in schools. Both here and in Chapter II the first 
reasons mentioned are 'the more than adequate supply pf teachers, and a more 
stable teaching force. What goes ,unmrffrtioned is that most teachers have 
bachelor's degrees, the push for preservice education is reduced, and 
public and professional alike recognize that the mast direct way to improve, 
school programs is to have an impact on the central figure (the teacher) fn 
the education process. 

Are roles for teacher educators really emerging? "Emerging" suggests 
that teacher educator roles are growing Wit of developing circumstartces; 
that may be true to an extent, but roles hav,e also been inflicted. It 
happened when colleges moved student teaching into schools ^ahd made f 
classroom teachers cooperating teachers. It j^curred when supervisors in 
science and mathemattcs, and ultimately in most other subjects, became 
purveyors 0/ new curricula Mn their respective areas. And it is true now 

>as curriculum directbrs and other central office personnel decree behav- 
ioral objectives, criterion-referenced tests, competency-based education, 
and accountability in general. TV4|e is a teacher education dimension to 
almost every new law qj* derfiatKLbefng made--for example, special education, 
multicultural education, bilingual ^education, career education, and drug 
abuse •etfucat ion. Teacher centers impose yet another set of new roles that 
are sclrool based. ^ 

The definition of thg^-Se+iool -based teacher educator is general Jn 

^Houston's chapter, and it probably needs to be; Jf^ere are^so mar\y versfons 
and so' many different circumstances. I wish he Tad ^written mofe of teacher 
education In schools thyi about it--by that I mean what itHs lik§ atd what 
school-based teacher educators do, rather than the models, fprmulas, align- 
ments, supra systems, and so forth. The tone, thei^efore, iKoften admin- 
istrative, •atid that wilVbe tglpful to administrtitors; but what a%the 
reader who is looking over ttw" prospects of finding a new niche, and what 
of the new teacher who. wants to know what to ^xpect^ school -based teacher 
educators? ^ . 

Hohstoi^s discussion of the existing system of teacher education and 
the influence that system has in shaping emerging roles is important. Both 



higher education and school traditions in teacher educatioTi strongly 
influence what is possible in "school -based teacher education. P^haps this 
is another .reason to examine the idea of emerging roles. It is possibJ>6 
that rdles are not emerging rationally out of need ahd purpose but r3(ther 
are being transplanted and adapted from an existing system."^ 

I have. trouble understanding the second thesis of Houston's chapter/ 
that school-based teacher educatoj roles that digress from tradition are 
"more illusionary than reaV." Firs^t, there fs^ no expansion) of the ways in-' 
which professional development is illusi'onary and traditional authority 
real, and second, the distinction is probably more real than il lusionary* /• 
That is, teacher education under the auspices of the school district to 
as^sure the quality of school program (what'is labelled ^"traditional 
authority") is a. logical and defensible-^activi ty that teachers take part in 
as employes of the school district, "^ts purpose is to provide greater 
assurance that public goals for education are carried out. It is real. 

Professional development fs also real. It is the teacher's own 
responsibility, and the purpose is the teacher's per^sonal -professional 
^ development. The choice of what,, how, -where, and when "?uch inservice- 

N^education takes place is thre teacher's.* 

Inservice teacher education for school . improvement (traditional 
authority) and for individual professional development usually can take 
place simultaneously and separately, Sut they are not unrelated; The 
styles of the 'SChQol -based teacher educator in serving these two V^^^pose's *' 
of inservice education are different, as Houston points orft. l^hat he does 
not say is tJ^at the same* school -based teacher e^,ucator probably cannot • 
serve both purposes. The emptiasis on authority, direction, and compliance 
in the "traditional authority" p.osition and the free, indepentlent, self- 
help flavor of the "professidnal devel oprtient" position polarizes the two' 

■ concepts. Illustrations of such a diffet^ence are>*easy to find; but they - 
are not inevitable nor are they neceasary. The question may be wftere ^ 
authority is seen to rest. If the "authority of the situa^ionV is a ma jib r 

V motivation fOr^e^chers, they may arssume as diligent a roTe 1n supporting^ 
inservice edyda'tion for>5Chool improvement , as any -ajdministrator. And when 
teachers are .ayare, professionals, the conventional wisdonf of the profession 
as an entity will influence fc^e and independent judgment as much as-per- 

, sonal^hoice w.ill. In both positions there are-and ought to be checks and 
balanres. The kind andsty.le of checks and balances^^ot the fact, ar^th^- 
issue. It would be unfortunate to chawct^rize- school -improvement teacher 
educatiion arbitrarily as directed, controlled^ authoritative, monitored, 
and compliant in nature, and professibnal\development as free, independent, 
* self-;5elected, self-directed, and inte^rnajized. _ f . 



*Note: In telephone conversa^iqn, Houston took issue with this inter- 
^ pretAtion^5f'his second thesis. The description of SBT€ roles that 
depart- ^rom traditiq^i as "more illusionary than real" conveyed Houston's 
belief that:little fundamental change in those roles has 'occurred in 
institution^ practice despite appearances to the contrary. He added that 
^ EdelfeU's remarks anticipate. the discussiort^, IK the third 



thesis, about 

traditional authority and professjional development perceptions of SSTEs, ' 
' -and'that Edelfelt seemed to.intferpret these as absoliltes rather than^as- ^ ^ 

extremes of a. continuum. Houston xelt^the combining of the 1w discrete ^ 
^ theses could Vead to confusion^ for the^Veader. ' . ' ► 

ERIC • . ' ■ • ' . . > \.V , ^ ^ 



The actual illustrations of roles and emerging roles -from several < 
school districts VendS/reality to Houston's discourse* . It would have been 
helpful if thB role illustrati-ons from Dallas and Kanawha County had v . / 
indicated, line ahd^ staff distinctions and the competencies and activities^' 
that each^type of rple undertakes* The problem in mo$t school districts' is 
that ultimately all school-based teacher #duca,tqrs »are in ""traditjonal / 
authority" roles; they all report to -someboc^y^ about how somebody else (the 
teacher) is doing^ Refreshing is the ^ystem that elploys schopj-based 
teacher educators who, in the professiona^l develop*nent model., afe available 
only \p. help teachers. ' "OmbudsmanV types meet that , definition.- TeacKer 
.center s'taff members often satisfy that goal. Thir* of the^ prospects of 
raising the truSt level if just a: few school-basea teacher educators could 
eliminate compliance, surveillance, contro], authority, and direction from 
their vocabiilary and professional lifestyle. * \ 

As Houston moves throqgh il liistrations from Dal 1 a Sk; Kanawha Cbunty> 
Urbana, Fairfax County, and Arlington, the "tradUio;ui authority/ 
professional development" distinction fades* , It is not easy to ^discern 
which roles, activities, and "Competencies describe one role, and which 
describe the other. The impression I get from reading is almost as vague 
as the one a person gets from looking in on the real .life of ^any one of. 
ihes^ schools* When is Ihe school-based teacher educator directing, / 
monitoring, %aluating, and when is he or she assisting, supporting, / 
facilitating? It'raakes a difference, but the^ di f f erence is difficult to ^ 
.distinguish, • ,^ - ^ v 

The resource-teacher illustration (from fairfax County) 4,s ai^^dod one\ 
Qearly.the resource teacher is a supportive/ person. But the 'deed to , 
advertise "nonthreatening" suggests that there is enough ^that threatens to 
call attention to people and situations that do^iot threaten. 

Th^ inclasi-on of some^f the findings from the study of school-based 
teacher edijcators by Houston and others helps to make iny point. "Staff 
developers don t develop staff," I suspect, because they are too busy 
monitoring/or, as Hpustoh reports,' too inundated with respoosibilities that 
keep them from teachers. 

I liked the list of competencies that Houston quotfed from tooper et al. 
would have liked to have a series of vignettes illustrating these compe- 
tencies. We all need to knov^ how they would look pn people. 

At'the cTose of the\chapter I was still left with a lot of questions; 
For e)^impTei if school-based teacher educators ar** emerging "r then we are 
•not faced with training tijetf. ,.0r are we? If we are to train th€m--and 
sfurely we wil 1— how shoul^d potential teacher educators be selected? Will 
there be a jjrecise system to select;,, train, and plafce' them, and will there 
be Ways tc^^monitor practice? Or will people emerge into school -based; 
teacher educator roles? If they ^rge, will they be socialized into' the 
status quo? * / ' ' ^ - ^ . \ ^ • 

pne difficult underlying question tha^t Houston poses for 'me is: Can 
the sys^tem of teachef education reform ttself? Andean, that happen where * 
we are/considering new kindi of personnel? 9- ' . 

' • . . • " 

' ' ' ''charter IV ' ' ' ^ ' 

The first sections of this chapter are valuable in bringing together 
some of the thoughts necessai^y tp get at action, and the questions raised 



(except those thajt are), clearly rhetorical) will be- helpfu; to decision 
makers as the prdbl^ms of .ne\^ roles and 'directions* in teacher education get 
discussed. , ' - . y. ^ 

I . feel 'less comfor|t^le about the "imp! ioations that close the book. 
Sflme ai^ clearly answdrs to the questions raised early ijin" the chapter. How 
appropriate is. that?. \Soffle conclusions' are not conclusions. For example, 
again i)egging the question of whether the /profession" wants to become a ' 
profession-, I detect^ is an assumption' that the; -profession is as tangiblj^, ' 
organized ehtity," that.there exists a forum* representing all elements of 
the profession in which disci^ssion of aKv tissue, can take place. There 4s 
no^uch forum, an<^ thus, the 'tssueliof a "profess ton" cannot have-^een * 
deliberated -in it. Per4iap> there ought be such a forum. One may^velop 
,as poVicy questions on inservice education become state and national • 
issues. This book might recommend that such a forum, be convened. But as 
of now, it shoul.d not be conclulled that becoming" a profession is more'tha'fi 
a moot question. 

The chapter .also impViefe^that there should be agreement on "what kinds 
'Of new roles are needed in teacher education." Seeking ^such agreement 
seems pranature., ForreaSons I have. already stated in reacting to previous 
chapters, there are good arguments to avoid crystallizing. It also seems 
ironic for the authors to di scuss..," emerging roles" a.nd then complain about 
the lack of -fundamental agreement on the new foles needed. 

Some of the writing'^'in the section on implications goes beyond w'hat thj^' 
work connotes, to become hortatory— for example; "It is also clear that - 
If, indeed, we do want to become a profession,, then we should begin 
behaving like onfe Dn a consistent basis.'"' , \ 

Implications seem at tiroes to be stated- as confclusions, and sane of the 
conclusions seem not to be based on earlier discussion. For example, the 
implication that staff development for both school arg higher education ' 
personnel is often required to^arry out new' program^mandated by federal 
legislation quickly becomes a Recommendation:, ".Each new federal prog'ran 
should include substantial support for staff development of "school and '. . 
higher education personnel to ensure successful Implementation of the new - 
program." To' go this far -preempts the kinds of decision? the refader might 
to be making. It precludes discussion of the book's content. Itprovides' 
closure on a topic that ha's only begun to be open for discussion. " 

There is also confusion along the way in the recommendations 'regarding ' 
colleges of education. Colleges of education are higher education and do 
not include school -based teacher educators or^ther K-12 pepsohnel-. ..If the 
implication 1? that -there should be staff development for college-based 
teacher educators, there 'should also be staff development for school-based 
teacher educators. Mention of the unpublished criteria developed by the ' 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) and'the 
Association of Coneqes/STTdvSchools of Education in State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges (iKSESULGC) is inappropriate because they do not 
include public school pecsonnel . 

When the authors mention teacher centers, they question what kinds of 
personnelj.are niseded, what preparation the personnel need, and who mSW 
provide -ft. Jeacher centers already have emerged irt^the United States; so 
have the staffs that operate them.* Rather than directly question what 
preparation personnel need to operate teacher centers' and who will provide 
It, the authors might more appropriately investigite how teacher centers 
have emerged apd how they have evolved, and what teafther center staffs are 
like; * / . . 



f Again, in the Implications for state* governments and departnents of • 
education, the language fs strong and reccmroending rather than suggestive* - 
"Should^ Is too heavy for an rlmpH cation- -"Any comprehensive state plan 
should "attention should be. given to kind of professionals • • 

needed," and "staff devel.opment should pe an Integral part*" 

As the discussion* moves to Impllcartlcyfis for the schools and for col- 
leges and universities/ the tone of the Writing Is much more tha\ of 1m-. , 
plications. 'Readers* Villi probably respond better to'thls 1 Ighter touch; 
th^ will not feel tha^^he situation has been preempted* Ora^wing impli- 
cations Is like setting a\^ agenda, \Pi*y1ch most/of this 'book does. -Making 
conclusions on this subject at leasfishould come later an<i snpuld probably 
begone ajt -schools' and coll eges -where tHe action fs* ^ 

: ' • IN CONCLUSION ^Z'- ' 

Vhis book^opens a topic of vital concern to the entire educ at t/n* com- 
munity. It begins to bring together, the separate efforts, of, schools and 
coHegesi * a a j ' ' 

^ ^'School -based t^cher education and to(lege-6ased teachep-^education are 
/lot separable. Considering t«j|^|r!e^a roles nia^s/lt necessary for 
school and college people. ^o gl^ipwo^her on t topics tfwt neither -can dea] 
with .alone. It is r\ot only roles n teacher education »but als.o» respective, 
roles in the education profession Ahat must g6t in^lo \his discussion, r The 
implications of such a discussion [for the* future ])rdfeSsional izationof 
teaching are important ^ all pr6f&?sjt)nal s. There is even a possitnttly ^ 
,-that the question of competln^e will be revi^ite'd, hot packaged as neatly 
as in ^ performance-based ^teacher education, but as a renewed effort to e(x 
amine competence In contents. The emphasis on .ccmpetence for' teacher 
educators will also prove valuable psychologically; a group that looks 
first at its own competence, theh at, the competence of others, has more 
credibility. • /; . ^ , ' * ' ' 

volume also makes a cont?mjtion by begi nning* the examination of 
T.oles in teacher education with' a consideratfon of social* cjr,cumstahces. 
Reflecting joh problems In t^te larger world and viewing education and 
teacher eduQ^atipn 1n^ tft^t-^roader context are first steps to staying on , 
target and keeping; in 'touch >rith tjie modd i>f the- Wmes. Both are Important 
if relevant educfatijon and appropriate t'iming afre to be assured* ^ 

•The political realities of decisio'n nteiklng in education beglTi to come • 
thrQugh oin thi s 'volume.- ' There may be more exhorting than is necessary, I 
hqpe^there i^S enough* persuasion to attract pplittcal support for some of 
;the ideas. ^ / * • > '\ 

The changing ^orld 'of the schooT-'still needs more examination by^each^ 
er educators. There, still is tqo little attention tor the school as a* 
s.ocial system. Like pth^rs wAmerlcan life, teather- educators' tend to* 
focus on the*'* individual* and ignore the group and the^ system. *^,work 
proceeds on new ro-les in- teacher education the* arganizatfon and/or system 
of schoQ>s->-1ts horms and characteristics must l^e examined^^-to distinguish' 
between when 'the systein and when , the individuals need attention, and to 
note, that, of ten, th'ey need consiclerat1oW(siraultaneous.]y.. 

I mentioned earlier the survival instincts tha^ have become. evident in- 
many colleges of education. 'Without, reducing the^motlvafWn to- change ^that 
the threat of .survival fan instill ,, I vfant^to sudgesf that examinlhg arid 



^vel oping roles in teacher education may be one route to reducing the di,- 
lemnva of many college-based teacher educators • If colleges of education 
learn to function in ways that serve schools and other institutions of edu 
elation, there will 'be work for all. There really need not be a contest fo 
CMeYits. There is more work to be done in pre- and inservice education 
th*n all college- and school -based teacher educators can handle. ^The prob 
lem is developing program and approaches that satis.fy f)ractitioner needs. 
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